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SL Ray, GAUNTLET GLOVES 


Ry especially intended for railroad men, 
but equally adapted to use by those 
engaged in logging, ice-cutting, ex- 

ra pressing, teaming, or ~—- other 

= kind of rough work in the snow 

=) and wet. Made in gauntlet or 

<2, short wrist, as preferred. The 
~=> gauntlet protects the wrist and 
“ arm from cold and wet, and is 
Er preferable for this season of 
the year. The stock in these 
Gloves is tanned by our special proc- 
ess, which renders them both steam 
and water-proof, and keeps them soft 
and pliable under all conditions. Either 
buckskin or horsehide, as preferred. 
Re-enforced around the thumb. All 
seams double sewed with very best 

4 quality of thread. Before buying a 
‘™ glove for any kind of work, look up 
the **Saranac”’ line. All made from 
leathers tanned by our special process. 
The most comfortable Glove on the 
market, because they are always soft, 
and will outwear any other glove made. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us, buat ASK HIM FIRST. 
PARKER BROTHERS & CO., Littleton, N. H. 
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The first a ‘‘Little Gem”’ 
Holly Decorated Box. 


PRESENTS x 


25 cts. to $5.00. 


The latter a Beautiful 
Dressing Case Box. 





MADE BY 


Boston . 
Chocolates. 


545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 





GLOVE BOXES, 
HOLLY BOXES, 
VIOLET BOXES, 








and Other Odd Shape Boxes. 
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CHRISTMAS 
FOR ALLt# 


Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


$ 4.00 


NVESTED in this de- 
lightfully real and 
interesting book will 
afford fun and merriment 
for a houseful of people. 
———— 
Boston. 
‘© You ought to sell a mil- 
lion copies.’’ 
New York. 
.  **Its humor is delicious, its 
fun contagious.’’ 
Dewitt, Ia. 
**T enjoyed reading it very 
_ much. Every one is trying to 
” borrow our copy.”’ 
Haverhill, Mass. 
**It is the funniest book I 
have read for a long time.”’ 
From a Harvard 
Professor. 
*« T value it highly and revert 
to it with constant delight.’’ 














Sold by Booksellers or sent post- 
paid by the Publishers, 


THE EVERETT PRESS CO., 
76 India Street, Boston, 
on receipt of price, 


$7.00 


Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 
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“CLEVERNESS OF RETORT, SNAPPY 
NARRATIVE AND INFECTIOUS HUMOR.” 


Letters 
irom 

A Son to 
His 
Self-Made 
Father. 


By CHARLES EUSTACE MERRIMAN. 


‘“*THE BRIGHTEST SERIES OF LETTERS 
PUBLISHED IN YEARS.”’ 


**‘LIKE THE ANSWERS OF MOST SONS, 
THEY ARE RIGHT TO THE POINT.”’ 


———- 








ANSWERS 
Letters 
Self-Made 
Merchant 


to his 


Son. 


in Cloth. 


AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS, 
or 
Sent Post-paid 
by the 
Publishers 
On Receipt of 
$1.25. 
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THE ARK OF 


A Story of Louisiana Purchase Times 





IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
Chapter II. 


a: Ohio was rising, stead- 
a ily rising, much as it had 
<8 risen every spring for thou- 
sands of years previously, much 
as it has risen for a hundred years 
since. Yet how unlike the Ohio 
of the present day it was! 

Only a few scattered clearings 
then notched the virgin forests 
that stretched along its banks from 
Cairo to Pittsburg. Cairo, in 
fact, did not then exist. Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati were but two 
pioneer hamlets hardly known to 
each other. 

No steamboat had as yet made 
the shores resound to its whistle ; 
no suspension - bridges spanned 
the broad stream. Lurking par- 
ties of hostile Indians lay in am- 
bush at the narrower reaches of 
the channel; and at certain 
points  still-more-to- be - dreaded 
bands of white outlaws had their 
haunts, and lay in wait to rob 
the adventurous ‘‘arks’’ that. 
floated down the river to seek their 
distant and only market at the 
French city of New Orleans. 

For then, as now, the settlers’ 
wives, daughters and sweethearts 
longed for silk gowns and bonnets 
a la mode, a watch, perhaps, 
and laced kerchiefs, tiny bottles 
of French perfumes, brooches, a 
ring or a jeweled comb—all those 
pretty adornments that make 
womanhood fairer and more at- 
tractive. 

To procure these, along with 
more substantial articles of ex- 
change, the young frontiersmen 
braved all the perils and hard- 
ships of a voyage of a hundred 
days, exposed every day of it to 
wreck and hostile bullet. 

Just within the mouth of Fish 
Creek, where the swollen current 
of the Ohio ‘‘backs up’’ the 
smaller stream, lay the ‘‘ark’’ of 
1803, low-laden with everything 
which such craft carried, and 
ready to cast off in the morning. 

Much hard work at more than one 
pioneer clearing—at the Royces’, 
the Hoyts’, the Ayers’, the Lincolns’ and the 
Claibornes’—had gone to the lading of that 
homely argosy; for such arks were generally 
joint stock ventures. But now all was ready 
for the long voyage; the crew of seventeen 
hardy fellows had come together; and on the 
eve of departure two bonfires gleamed ruddily 
on the creek bank, where a fiddle’s moving 
strains rose and fell, blending to a chorus of 
joyous voices and much laughter. 

For ‘‘ Brush College’’ was having its long- 
deferred holiday; the candy and raisins had 
come from Marietta, and all the young people 
of the settlement, as well as most of the older 
ones, had gathered to see the ark off, and cele- 
brate its departure with unusual festivities. 

New Orleans was farther away to these 
pioneer youths of Ohio than is Australia to us, 
and the voyage thither was subject to a hun- 
dred times greater perils. Yet every year an 
increasing number of those unwieldy arks 
made the long voyage. 

Some, not a few, were wrecked on the 
snags, ‘‘sawyers’’ and mud bars with which the 
unimproved, unlighted channel of this great 
waterway then abounded. Not a few, too, 
were robbed and their crews obscurely mur- 
dered, no tidings of their fate ever reaching 
the solitary homes on the upper Ohio. But 
more frequently the stout-hearted and watch- 











ful arksmen rendered a good account of them- +; 


selves against all enemies by the way, and 
steering warily past snag and shoal, made 
the wished-for port, shrewdly trafficked their 
cargoes and, late in the year, got back to 
Ohio, Kentucky or Pennsylvania, with pockets 
well-lined with Spanish gold and packs replete 
with trinkets. 

Those were argosies of which no poet has 
sung. Nor were these early Jasons and their 
Argonauts of the great Father of Waters one 
whit less gallant, bold of eye and ready of 
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hand than those immortal- 
ized in the Greek myth. 

Steamboats were as yet 
unknown; and the river- 
craft of those days were, 
indeed, picturesque, and 
characteristic, too, of Yan- 
kee skill and ingenuity. 

The ark, also called the broadhorn, 
often of seventy or eighty tons burden, a 
hundred feet in length, fifteen or sixteen 
feet of beam, was a great rude, home-hewn 
craft, usually decked, generally roofed 
over, and intended, as its name signified, 
to carry a little of everything. 

There was also the ‘‘ keel,’’a long, slim, 
graceful boat, of from fifteen to thirty tons 
burden, steered by a rudder instead of the long 
“‘sweep’”’ of the ark, and often 
up-stream by oars and poles. 

And even when to these are added the 
barges, skiffs and ferry flats, but an inadequate 
idea is gained of the number and variety of 
these craft; for there were the horse-boats, 
having rude paddle-wheels propelled by horse- 
power instead of steam, the cordelle - boats, 
the floating ‘‘smithies,’’ or blacksmiths’ boats, 
the tinman’s boats, the floating grist-mills, the 
travelling dry-goods stores, that regularly plied 
up and down this great waterway, and lastly 
the brigs and ships, built at Marietta, that 
carried cargoes down to New Orleans and thence 
passed out to sea, bound for foreign ports. 

Rhythmie waves from the turbid, mighty 
current, sweeping past the creek mouth, beat 
into it at intervals, causing the heavy ark to 
rock slowly at its moorings. 
could be heard the impatient trampling of 
horses beneath the rough slab roof forward; a 
cow lowed for her calf, and turkeys and 
chickens ‘‘quuttered’’ drowsily on their roosts. 

The fiddle was still going merrily; yet all 










propelled | 
| their tension. 


| laid the foundation for the present greatness 


Fitfully then | 


By 





SURELY COME BACK THEN ?”’ 


the while a sharp-eyed old hunter stood 
a little apart from the dancers, watchful 
as a sentinel in war-time; and within 
the ring of the firelight were stacked a 
dozen or more well-oiled flint-lock rifles, 
where they could be seized at 
a moment’s notice; for an 
attack by the Indians was 
still among the possibilities of 
an evening gathering. 

There were other cares, 
however, and other hopes of 
a more personal nature; for 
ere long the tall young fron- 
tiersman whom the others 
called ‘‘captain,’’ and who seemed to be the 
leading spirit of the gathering, drew apart from 
the others, perhaps to look to the hawsers that 
held the ark, for he approached and _ tried 


” 


Very soon, however, he was joined by the 
handsome girl with whom he had led the Vir- 
ginia Reel, and standing in the flickering | 
shadows of the great trees down the bank, 
Marion Royce and Milly Ayer conversed long 
and earnestly. For two years they had been 
warm friends, and if the voyage of this ark 
should prove successful, there were fond plans 
for the future. 

The youthful arksman was a good type of 
that hardy generation of a century ago that 


of the middle West. He was the offspring of 
pioneer stock from Virginia and New England, 
inured to labor, accustomed to danger, strong 
of arm, quick of eye, rough and ready in action, 
but manly and honest of heart. 

Not yet twenty-two, he had already made 
three voyages to New Orleans. The long and 
turbid river-way, with its thousand perils, had 
grown familiar to him. Not his courage 
alone, but his coolness in danger and his wary | 
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carefulness, day and night, had 
led his fellows to choose him 
leader and captain for this fourth 
voyage on which these pioneer 
families had staked so much. 

**It will be a long summer,’’ 
said Milly, soberly. ‘‘We shall 
not hear from you, perhaps, in 
all that time. But by Septem- 
ber, Marion — you will surely 
come back then ?’’ 

**Perhaps, if all goes well,’’ 
replied he, gravely. ‘But no 
one at home need fret if it is 
October or November. So many 
things may hold us back—head 
winds on the river, leaks, lending 
a hand with other boats; and 
then the delays of making our 
market at New Orleans.’’ 

“And what if it is true that 
the Spanish governor will not 
let you land there ?’’ Milly ques- 
tioned. “The men on _ that 
Marietta keel that went up last 
night told father so. They said 
the dons had mounted a twelve- 
gun battery on the levee and 
would sink the first Yankee boat 
that comes down.”’ 

**That may not be true,’’ re 
plied Marion, doubtfully. ‘‘ But 
let them try that if they dare. 
They will soon learn what ten 
thousand river-men think of it. 
New Orleans is the front door 
of this whole great country, and 
wo be to those who try to shut it 
in our faces.’’ 

‘‘But if there is fighting, do 
try to keep out of it, Marion!’’ 
exclaimed the girl. 

“The fighting would be short,’’ 
said the young man. ‘‘Don’t 
you worry about that, Milly. 
They do say Thomas Jefferson is 
figuring to buy up that whole 
country down there and send the 
Spaniards home.’’ 

“But father says that savage 
man, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
means to seize this whole country 
up the Mississippi for France. 
Father says that a French fleet 
may be at New Orleans before 
you get down there, and that’s 
the real reason,’’ Milly continued, 
lowering her voice, “‘why father 
wouldn’t send Jerry with the other horses. 
He is afraid you will lose them all. And Aunt 
Betty Lord is only sending half her winter’s 
spinning of yarn—she’s so afraid the French 
will get it!’’ 

The young arksman laughed. ‘“ There’s 
cargo enough without Aunt Betty’s yarn,’’ said 
he. ‘‘We’ve never sent so much before. Those 
twenty barrels of peach brandy and whisky 
from Claiborne’s new still weigh us down; and 
then there’s all the gear for the horse-paddles. 
I must carry that, for it will fetch us back 
fifty days sooner if I can swap the old ark 
for a: keel at New Orleans.’’ 

‘*T am sorry the Claibornes ever bought that 
still!’’ Milly exclaimed. ‘I hope you will not 
let the crew open any of those barrels on the trip 
down, Marion. It is spoiling Jimmy Claiborne. 
I wish there wasn’t a still on the Ohio!’’ 

‘*And so do I!’’ assented the young man, 
heartily. ‘‘And so does every decent man on 
the river, afloat or ashore! Stilling makes 
more trouble, breeds more fights and wrecks 
more boats than everything else put together.’’ 

“What a great many things you will have to 
look after!’’ sighed the girl. ‘‘I am ashamed to 
add to them all by asking you to keep an eye 
to Brother Mose. But you will, won’t you, 
Mother and I both think he is too 
young to go. Favor him a little when you 
can, and give him a word of advice now and 
then—he is such a headlong boy.’’ 

“That I will, and for your sake, Milly, if 
for no other. ’’ 

Thus passed the eve of departure. Daybreak 
saw the clumsy craft with its heterogeneous 
cargo float slowly forth from the shadows of 
the creek mouth to the tune of a mighty creak- 
ing of its great sweeps, till it was caught by 
the river current outside, and the long trip of 
two thousand miles began. 

With the river running five or six miles an 
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hour, it would seem that a hundred miles a 
day might be made; but snags and shifting 
mud banks rendered it hazardous to float by 
night, save when the moon was full. Slack 
water, too, at the numerous bends, and the 
necessity of frequently crossing over to avoid 
islands and rafts of drift, consumed much time, 
so that often twenty miles in a day was as 
much as could be accomplished with a due 
regard for safety. 

They tied up the first night in a creek mouth 
on the Virginia bank, fifteen miles below 
Blennerhassett’s Island, having spent an hour 
here, viewing the mansion and the flower- 
gardens. 

For this beautiful island, so sadly associated 
with the early history of the Ohio, was then in 
the heyday of its prosperity. Harman Blen- 
nerhassett and his accomplished wife had come 
there five years previously, and wonderful 
accounts of their luxurious home, their wealth 
and culture had spread up and down the two 
great rivers, from Pittsburg te New Orleans. 

The ark made good progress during the next 
day and the day following. By three o’clock 
of this third afternoon it reached Letart’s 
“Falls.’”’ Here the sweeps were double- 
manned, and the boat was about to run down 
this bit of quick water when the sudden onset 
of a thunder-squall led Marion Royce to coun- 
termand his order, and pole the ark to the shelter 
of the trees on an island just above the rapids. 

The delay bade fair to be brief, but it was 
fraught with grave consequences. While lying 
by there, waiting for the gust of rain to spend 
itself, one of the crew, named Shadwell Lin- 
coln, espied a new barge on rough timber ways, 
masked by cedar shrubbery, upon the Virginia 
side of the river. The wind and rain waving 
the cedar aside gave them glimpses of it, other- 
wise it would have escaped notice. 

They hailed it, but received no answer. 
Moses Ayer then fired his rifle to attract the 
attention of those ashore. At the report a flock 
of buzzards rose from close by the barge. 

‘*That’s queer,’’? said young Lewis Hoyt. 
‘*Let’s have a look at that barge, cap’n.’’ 

Marion nodded. Lewis and Moses Ayer 
climbed into the small skiff, which the ark 
towed astern, and pulled in to the bank, dis- 
tant no more than a hundred yards. Landing 
a little above the barge, they pushed through a 
tangled thicket of eedar and wild grape-vines, 
and disappeared from view; but Moses soon 
came off again in haste. 

‘*?*Tis a new fifty-foot barge,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘and four men have been at work on her— 
but they never will do any more work!’’ 

‘*‘Why not?” said the captain. 

** *Cause they’re dead and scalped!’’ replied 
the boy, his dark young eyes dilating with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

‘*Redskins!”’ muttered several of the crew. 

**But how long ago?’’ questioned Marion. 

“ Just done!’’ cried Moses. 

Captain Royce cast a hasty glance along- 
shore, and then toward the thick trees of the 
island in the shadow of which they were lying. 

‘*Are you sure? ‘The rain would freshen the 
signs,”’ he said. ‘‘ Are you very sure, and why 
did not Lewis come off with you ?”’ 

**He’s watching!’’ exclaimed Mose. ‘‘He 
said he would watch while I came off to tell 
you. ‘There’s a path leads back from the barge 
to three cabins and a clearing. We smelled 
smoke from the cabins. Lewis said he would 
wateh them. ’’ 

“But if redskins are about they heard you 
fire,’’ said Marion. ‘‘Stand by, to pole off, 
men.’? 

Then, after another searching glance along- 
shore, he jumped into the skiff himself and 
rowed hurriedly to the shore to fetch Lewis 
aboard. He knew Indians well, and feared 
that they were lying in wait to capture the ark. 

As the skiff touched the bank he whistled 
twice, the signal for calling a man ashore. 
Apparently Lewis did not hear. After wait- 
ing a minute or two, Captain Royce landed 
cautiously, to see for himself how recently the 
attack had been made, but had scarcely forced 
his way through the cedar to the little yard of 
chips and hewings abeut the barge, when he 
heard a shot close at hand, and thought also 
that he heard Lewis running. 

The echoes of the shot had hardly ceased 
from the wooded side of the opposite island, 
however, when a volley appeared to be fired 
over there, and was followed by the peculiar 
quavering yell of the Shawnees! 

A skulking war party had surprised the 
unfortunate builders of the barge. Beyond 
doubt, too, the Indians had seen the ark cross- 
ing over, and all through the shower, had 
been lying in wait in the woods on the island. 

Caught at such a disadvantage, Marion 
Royce justified his reputation for coolness in 
danger and good judgment. His first anxiety 
was for his ark and crew. Bounding through 
the cedar and vines, he hailed the startled 
crew, calling sharply to them to shove off 
instantly and not wait for him. 

‘*You, Claiborne, Merrick, Lincoln, Gist, 


shove off! Get her into the current!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘I’ll catch you in the skiff! Shove 
off !”? 


The Indians were firing shot after shot; and 
five or six of the savages, hideously painted, 


dashed out from the bank through the shallows, | trouble in the thin, sad face. 
Gist fell over the side, shot! learning to walk,’’ she added, stooping to 


to board the ark. 
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while pushing hard with his pole. Merrick 
was also slightly wounded. But they got the 
boat off, and immediately the strong current 
that made round the foot of the island bore the 
heavy craft away and into the rapids below. 

As soon as they were afloat the arksmen 
dropped to cover behind the thick planks of the 
rail, and crawling to the gun-room, amidships, 
secured their rifles. Moses Ayer and Shadwell 
Lincoln stood by the sweeps to keep her head 
with the stream. 

The ark was now out of danger of capture ; 
and observing this, her plucky young captain 
took thought for his own safety and that of 
Lewis Hoyt. Twice he shouted to the boy, 
but the only answer was several rifle-bullets 
from the redskins on the island. Three canoes 
put out, noticing which, Marion was con- 
strained to ply his oars to escape down the 





rapids. By dint of vigorous exertion he over- 
took the ark two miles below. It was not till 
he had got on board that he learned of the loss 
of Gist. 

Of Lewis they had good hopes that he was 
running down the Virginia shore, keeping the 
ark in sight, and these hopes proved well 
founded. The boy hailed them from the bank 
about a mile below, and was taken aboard in the 
skiff. He had been fired at, but was unhurt. 

With this rough introduction to the perils of 
the Ohio in 1803, the ark continued her voyage. 
Gist, they had little doubt, had been killed or 
was drowned. Such was not the case, however. 
His singular adventure and the account of the 
fate of the ark which he subsequently gave at 
home are intimately connected with the out- 
come of our narrative. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








HY he turned in at F i} 


the parsonage gate 

that afternoon Mr. 
Barton Ellsworth did not 
know. He had just met the 
professer, and his brows 
were knit ominously over 
the interview. He was not 
in a friendly mood, yet his 
steps turned intuitively 
toward the little house. 

“Yes,’’ the old professor 
had said, as he rubbed his 
glasses reflectively, ‘‘ your 
son could lead his classes if 
he would ; he has the ability. 
But instead of that, his 
standing is dangerously near 
the failure mark. If he does 
not take a different course 
he will not pass the spring 
examination. I have rea- 
soried with him, but he seems 
to have no care or ambition 
in the matter. Such a 
splendid intellect, too! 
There’s a curious lack of 
enthusiasm about him. Have 
you talked to him, Mr. Ells- 
worth ?”” 

Barton Elisworth’s sad 
face grew set and sadder 
still. 

‘“‘No,’’ he answered, 
shortly. Why, it had been weeks since he had | 
so much as spoken to the boy, he thought. 

‘“‘The truth is, professor,’’ he went on, 
‘‘since my wife’s death I’ve scarcely noticed 
the lad. I haven’t cared much whether I 
lived or died, and the boy never took to me, 
anyway, If his mother had been spared —’’ 
His voice broke. 

**Yes, yes,’’ the old professor answered, 
hastily, “I know it. It was a sad blow, Mr. 
Ellsworth, and the lad’s loss is equal with 
yours. Never forget that. Sometimes we’re 
selfish even in our grief. A mother’s influ- 
ence knows no boundaries. ’’ 

‘“*Thank you,’’ was the answer, ‘‘I’ll see 
Basil and —’’ 

“Be gentle with him,’ interrupted the old 
professor, warningly. ‘‘Such lads need careful 
handling. A word too much, and the work of 
years is undone.”’ 

**T see no reason why Basil should not 
study,’’ Barton Ellsworth answered, coldly. 
**T never had to be urged when I was a boy, 
and I did not have half his opportunities. Well, 
good day, professor. It’s a little hard to a man 
of my pride to hear sueh a report of my only 
son, but my cup seems full of bitterness just 
now. Drop in and see me some evening. I’ll 
be glad of a chat with you. My best regards 
to your wife. Good afternoon !’’ 

The old professor looked regretfully after the 
tall figure as it strode away. ‘‘It’s a thousand 
pities,’’ whispered the good man, ‘‘that Ells- 
worth looks at things in the way he does. If 
Basil’s mother had only lived—but I am afraid 
his father’s pride and severity will only chill 
the boy. What Basil needs is a wise and | 
tender hand just now. Well, well, we can) 
only advise in these cases, and pray.’’ 

As Barton Elisworth came to the parsonage | 
he went in. He had never been there before, | 
for the minister’s pastorate: was yet new. The | 
parsonage was a sunny little house, just now | 
overflowing with children, for the new pastor | 
had a family. 

The minister’s wife herself came to the door 
in answer to his ring. ‘The baby, some four- 
teen or fifteen months old, was clinging to her | 
skirt. 

‘No, he’s not at home,’’ she said, after 
Barton Ellsworth had introduced himself and 
asked for her husband. ‘‘But won’t you step 
in for a moment? Do!’’ she urged, gently, 
for she had heard of his great sorrow and read 
with a woman’s quick and ready sympathy the 
‘My baby’s just 
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unclasp the chubby band. ‘‘ This is her second 
day’s experience.’”’ She smiled down at the 
tiny toddler at her feet, such a wonderfully 
beautiful smile. 

Barton Ellsworth saw the look. ‘“‘There’s a 
woman with a mother’s heart,” he thought 
instantly. ‘‘Edith was always like that.’’ 

Because of his wife he followed her in. 
“T’ll stop just a moment,’’ he said. 

The minister’s wife led him into the little 
sitting-room. The floor was littered with chil- 
dren’s toys. There was nothing fine in the 
room, only plain chairs, a good picture or two 
and an open piano, but it had that indescri- 
bable look of home about it that grand houses 
so many times lack. 

Two little boys about four and six were play- 
ing contentedly on the floor. ‘‘This is Paul 
and this is Silas,” the mother explained, smi- 
lingly. ‘‘We like Bible names best,’’ she added. 
“Our baby’s name is Ruth.’’ 

She drew forward the best chair the room 
afforded. ‘‘Come here, dears, and speak to 
the gentleman,’’ she said. 

The little boys rose obediently, moving shyly 
toward their visitor. Something in the two 
pairs of brown eyes raised to his moved him 
strangely. They reminded him of Basil. 
What a fine little fellow he had been, and 
how proud Edith was of him! 

‘*When I am old and helpless,’’ she had 
often said, ‘‘my son will take care of me. 
Look at him, Barton. Aren’t his eyes beautiful, 
and see his firm little muscles. There’s no 
baby like mother’s boy!’’ she had cried, catch- 
ing him to her heart. 

The little boys, having spoken to him, went 
back to their mother. They leaned upon her 
affectionately, pressing their dimpled hands 
against her pretty gown. He noticed that she 
did not rebuke them. 

‘*You have quite a family,’’ he remarked, 
gently. ‘‘There are two more in school, I 
understand. ’’ 

**Yes,’’ smiled the minister’s wife, 
girls, Mary and Rachel. 
a son, too.’’ 

Barton Ellsworth nodded and his face grew 
stern. He thought of the professor’s report. 
‘*Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘one—only.’’ 

The little woman saw the look. She took 
the chubby hand of the smallest boy, clasping 
it fondly. ‘They’re a great care,’”’ she said, 
gently, ‘‘but we have always been so fond of 
our children. ’’ 

Barton Ellsworth winced. He thought of 
his great empty house, of its lonely grandeur, 
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its silent rooms impregnated, as it were, with 
his great grief. No wonder the boy did not 
like to stay in them. And what was it she 


had said? ‘‘Fond of her children.’’ 
words rang in his ears still. 

Had he been fond of Basil? Had he taken 
the interest a father should have taken in an 
only son? He had left the boy to the empti- 
ness of the silent house, full of the memories of 
his mother, shutting himself in his library 
night after night. He had evinced no care in 
the lad’s progress, had made no effort to win 
his love or confidence. Day after day he had 
sat opposite him at meals, silent, stern, unap- 
proachable. Was it strange, then, under these 
conditions, that the boy was about to fail? 
Was it to be marveled at that he had lost heart 
in his studies ? ; 

He looked across at the minister’s little chil- 
dren as they clung about their mother, and in 
that moment it was shown him what a parent 
ought to be. ‘‘God forgive me!’’ he thought. 

He rose suddenly. He wanted to go home 
and think it all out. ‘‘Tell your husband I’!! 
come in again,’’ he said, as he shook the little 
woman’s hand. ‘‘Good-by, and—God bless 
you 1"? 

The minister’s wife looked after him a little 
puzzled. ‘‘I wonder what could have moved 
him so?’’ she whispered. ‘‘There certainly 
were tears in his eyes.’’ 

That night at dinner Barton Ellsworth looked 
at his son. ‘‘ How did school go to-day, Basil ?’’ 
he said. 

The boy dropped his fork. The question, 
coming from the usually silent figure opposite, 
startled him. A flush rose to his cheek. 

“Not very well, sir,’’ he 
stammered. ‘“‘I—I —’’ 

“Are the studies too 
hard?’’ asked the kind 
voice. 

‘*No,’’ was the answer, 
“*T could do them all right, 
but the truth is, father, | 
haven’t been studying.’’ 

Barton Ellsworth rose. 
‘* Bring your books into the 
library, Basil,’’ he said. 
‘‘I think you and I can 
help one another.’’ He 
went over and stood by him. 
“*‘T want my boy to be a 
good student,’’ he said. 
“Nothing short of the best 
will satisfy me. I met the 
professor to-day, my son,” 
he explained, “and he 
thinks you could do better 
if you really set your mind 
on it. We'll see if he isn’t 
right. It’s partly my fault, 
Basil,’’ he went on. ‘‘I’ve 
neglected you. I want my boy to forgive me; 
will he?’’ 

The quick tears rushed to Basil’s eyes. 
**Don’t, father!’’ he said in a broken voice. 
**Tt’s all my fault. I didn’t study because—I 
didn’t think you cared.’’ 

Barton Ellsworth stooped and kissed the 
smooth, boyish cheek. ‘‘I do eare very much, 
my son,’’ he said. 

He seemed to see again a little woman with 
pretty children clinging to her gown. How 
they loved her! She was making a success of 
her mission, and he had come near failing in 
his. ‘‘We have always —’’ he heard the soft 
voice speaking again—‘‘we have always been 
so fond of our children!’’ Ah, that was the 
secret of her power, and he had found it out. 

“‘Come, Basil,’ he said, gently, ‘‘come, my 
son.’’ 

And arm in arm they went into the library, 
where the picture of a lovely woman smiled 
down upon them, as if she knew and under- 
stood. 
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HIS EXCUSE WAS VALID. 


N energetic preacher, who went to take 
charge of a church in a remote country 
neighborhood, tells the following story of 

an unsuccessful attempt to teach the value of 
time to the most shiftless farmer he knew. 

“This man’s shed was tumbling down,’’ 
says Mr. A., ‘‘and the first step toward its 
restoration was to get some stone for the under- 
pinning. Just as long as the owner and I could 
lean over a rail fence and pass critical judgment 
on the respective merits of the stones in view all 
went well, and I had his hearty codperation ; but 
when it came to hauling the stones to the spot 
where they were needed, he began to raise 
objections. 

** “Tt’s only three o’clock now, and we can do 
that this very afternoon.’ 

‘**No, I rather guess not,’ said he. ‘My 
whiffietree’s over in the woods about a mile 
and a half off, where I was hauling wood last 
winter.’ 

**But I persuaded him to send a boy after 
the desired article, and it was ready for use 
soon after four. 

** ‘Now we’ve got nearly two good hours for 
the job,’ said I. ‘ Let’s go to work.’ 


** But he raised a fresh objection : 

** “There won’t be time before milking.’ 

‘*By specious argument I succeeded appar- 
ently in showing him that we could do both 


























jobs if no more moments were lost in discussion, 
and I felt confident that I had him now. 
Suddenly he drew his hand across his face, and 
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VERY charming picture did 
Margaret French make as 
she welcomed Sabra Hamil- 

ton to her room—a room gay with 
flowers. There were imitation 
flowers on the chintz that covered 
the bed and draped the doors and dressing- 
table; actual flowers in the vases that stood 
on the mantelpiece and desk; and Margaret, 
in her airy green frock and Dresden ribbons, 
fitted into the setting. 

“Tt is the daintiest room I ever saw,’’ said 
Margaret’s guest. 

This: guest was a woman twice the age of 
Margaret, and she was one of many who had 
come down to Mrs. Carrington’s house-party at 
“Beach Barracks.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘it is certainly a dear 
little room,”’ and she sighed as she said it. 

‘“*Do you sigh because you are sad or glad ?’’ 
inquired Miss Hamilton, smilingly. 

‘*Both,’’ answered Margaret. ‘‘I am both 
sad and glad—with a leaning toward the sad- 
ness; and I’ve been looking forward to your 
visit, dear Miss Sabra, because I have been in 
desperate need of a talk with you.’’ 

Margaret moved a low hassock beside Miss 
Hamilton, and sat down on it and laid a head 
on her guest’s lap. ‘‘I think the words will 
come in a minute,’’ she said. ‘‘You see, my 
trouble is a little hard to explain.’’ But just 
then there came a knock at the door, and Mar- 
garet was obliged to relinquish her confidence. 

A florid, smiling blonde lady, conspicuous for 
many rustling skirts and much exuberance of 
manner, entered, bearing a pretty garden hat in 
her hand. 

‘*Try it on, my dear,’’ she said to Margaret. 
“Tt has just come.’’ 

Miss Hamilton, resting at ease in her com- 
fortable chair, observed a slight shrinking in 
the girl’s manner, but she took the hat with 
its streamers of lace and loopings of large cream 
roses, and set it on her head. 

‘* Bewitching!’’ cried the lady. ‘“‘Do you 
not think it a darling, Miss Hamilton ?’’ 

“* Perfect,’’ agreed the guest. ‘‘ Hat and maid 
are fashioned for each other.’’ 

The blonde lady put an arm about Margaret’s 
shoulders and drew her toward her in an 
impulsive embrace. 

“‘Am I not fortunate, Miss Hamilton, to 
have a daughter like this ?’’ 

‘*T should count myself very fortunate, Mrs. 
Carrington, if I could call her by that name.’’ 

Mrs. Carrington patted Margaret’s cheek 
with an air of affectionate patronage. 

**Well, I mean to call her daughter as long 
as she stays under my roof, and I intend that 
she shall share with my own daughter in all 
things.’’ 

There was much gathering up of silken skirts 
and many smiles and pattings before Mrs. 
Carrington got out of the little room. When 
the lady had rustled down the corridor, Mar- 
garet closed the door slowly and turned toward 
Miss Hamilton with a flushed and distressed 
face. 

“Did I thank her for it?” she asked, slowly. 
“IT believe I didn’t. Just think of that, Miss 
Hamilton! I didn’t thank her!’’ 

‘Well, you thanked her in your heart, and 
you can show your pleasure in it later when 
you wear it.’’ 

**But there’s the trouble, Miss Hamilton. I 
have no pleasure in it. Such presents only 
irritate me. They make me hate myself—and 
—and the person who gives them to me!’’ 

Sabra Hamilton rose and took the girl’s 
hand in her own and drew her out to a little 
baleony that looked over the sea. A stretch of 
lawn lay green and wind-rippled below ; flowers 
and vines bloomed and tossed in the gardens ; 
the sky hung cloudlessly over the sea, and six 
white ships moved along the horizon under full 
sail. 

“It’s the finest world I ever saw,’’ cried 
Miss Sabra, as her eyes took in the fairness of 
created things, ‘‘and trouble seems all but 
superfluous! I’ve an idea that yours is super- 
fluous, my dear.’’ 

Margaret frowned. ‘‘ Wait and tell me later,’’ 
she said, half-defiantly, and seating herself 
beside Miss Hamilton, she began her story. 

“You remember that Aunt Bella Armstrong 
and I were travelling in Italy with Mrs. Car- 
rington and Violet when—when Aunt Bella 
met with the accident that caused her death ?’’ 
She paused a moment as if busied with her own 
thoughts, and then went on: 

*‘Aunt Bella and Mrs. Carrington had been 
friends since they were girls, and though they 
were not in the least alike, they had some 
tastes in common. They always enjoyed sing- 
ing together, for example, and Aunt Belia 
had been Mrs. Carrington’s bridesmaid. You 
know how friendships of that kind hang on 
even when there is no very good reason for it.’ 
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my hopes were dashed to the ground by the 
irrefutable declaration, ‘Come to think of it, 
I’ve got to shave!’ ’”’ 








Miss Hamilton smiled into the 
seventeen-year-old eyes and nodded. 

**Aunt Bella had always looked 
after me, as you know, and when 
she died I was left alone. That 
was two years ago, though it seems 
much longer. Mrs. Carrington took me right 
into her care. Aunt Bella had no thought of 
dying, she was so well and energetic, and she 
had no will, and all her property went to her 
son, my cousin Samuel. He was kind to me, 
however, and paid my tuition at the academy 
last year and the year before, and I think he 
would have done something to make me feel a 
little more independent, only Mrs. Carrington 
told him it was not necessary.’’ 

**Ah!”” 

‘*She gave me money to fit up my own room 
when she built the Barracks here, and she was 
so pleased with my taste that she asked me to 
do the other bedrooms, and so I did. Then I 
begged her for other things to do, and after a 
time she found some little tasks for me. I go 
down before dinner and look over the table to 
see that everything is right, and I talk with the 
gardener about the flowers and potted plants 
that are to be used in the rooms each day, and 
I always help entertain, and I keep a 
record of Mrs. Carrington’s appointments 
for her. That’s about all. It is 
only pretend work. -Mrs. Carrington 
has hunted it up in the goodness of 
her heart, just as she would get two 
more hats if I wished for them.’ + 

‘*T understand. But don’t you 
think you underestimate the place 
you hold in this house? They all 
love you. You add to their happi- 
ness. Give back warmly the love 
they offer you and you must certainly 
be happy.’’ 

**Ah, but you forget that I would 
not have chosen them had I had the 
chance of a choice! Neither would 
they have chosen me. It was acci- 
dent that made us friends.’’ 

‘*Many beautiful friendships grow 
out of accident. ’’ 

‘Yes. But what if I wear my 
welcome out? What if I wish some 
day to do something which Mrs. Car- 
rington does not like me todo? She 
will call me ungrateful. When I 
stay here and accept her—her kind- 
ness year after year I bind myself to 
do exactly as she wishes. Now we 
do not think alike, and so I must put 
aside my own ideas. Do you think 
that is fair to myself? Do you 
think I can be just the sort of a person 
I wish to be and live that way ?’’ 

**T cannot answer you, my dear. 
That depends on so much.’’ 

**Then I can see that the guests 
who come here are curious about me. I over- 
hear little remarks, ‘So kind of Mrs. Carring- 
ton!’ ‘Do hope the girl appreciates it!’ ‘Ten 
to one the child will be ungrateful. That’s 
usually the way!’ Here I am smothered in 
beautiful things — smothered in them! They 
think it’s tremendous for me to be ‘brought 
out? by Mrs. Carrington. They talk about my 
‘chances’! Don’t they see that I have no 
chances whatever—that it is the other people 
who have them? I haven’t earned these luxu- 
ries. They are not mine in any sense of the 
word. My position is a false one. 

**Aunt Bella would be horrified at me if she 
knew,’’ the girl went on, with yet more feeling. 
**She was so downright! She always did the 
things that needed to be done. She never cared 
anything about social position or wealth, 
though she always had those things. I used 
to think the people she liked best were those 
funny, dear old Windus ladies down at Nettle- 
ton, where she used to live when she was a 
girl. She sometimes took me there, and we’d 
sit in the clean kitchen and drink tea with 
them. Aunt Bella said the heart of a home 
was the kitchen, and that we had lost it since 
we got foreign servants in our houses and were 
seared out. I must write my little declaration 
of independence,’’ she added. ‘‘I really must!’’ 

**Do not be rash,’’ warned Miss Hamilton, 
‘‘and do not be too sure you are right. I have 
heard it said that even the young could make 
mistakes.’’ 

Margaret looked up saucily. 

‘*1’m sure it was only a rumor,’’ she 
laughed, and she went down to see if anything 
was required of her. 

‘*But there’s some mistake about it, Margaret, 
of course,’’ said Violet Carrington. ‘‘Mother 
told me the story this morning, but she was 
excited and said things I know she didn’t 
mean.’’ 


The girls were at the links, for golf had been | 
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decided upon as the morning’s diversion for 
Mrs. Carrington’s guests, and the field was gay 
with bright costumes. Margaret pulled off her 
pink jacket as if she found the subject heating. 

**Violet,’’ she said, with fervor, ‘‘I’m fully 
expecting you to stand by me. We’ve known 
each other since we were tots, and you’ve never 
been unfair to me yet, though I haven’t been 


just the sort of a girl you really liked. Now| 


you understand that I can’t stay here, merely 
because I’m a girl and because I’ve been 


brought up in a conventional way, and let your | 


mother take care of me. You wouldn’t do it, 
Violet Carrington, and you know it. Come, 
be fair, and admit it. You know I don’t seem 
like a member of the family.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Violet admitted, reluctantly, ‘‘I don’t 
know that you do. Your aunt had ways differ- 
ent from ours, and you never quite mix with 
our set. I can’t make out why.’’ 

‘*Tt isn’t necessary to make out why,’’ 
responded Margaret. ‘“‘It’s enough that I 
don’t. And it’s true that, as your mother told 
you, I leave here the second week in Septem- 
ber and go to Nettleton. 


Hamilton is to lend me money enough to live 
on while I take my two years’ course.’ 

‘‘O Margaret, that’s too much! Now you} 
will offend mother, and she’ll have good reason 
for offense, too! You must take the money 
from her—you owe it to her, you know! Can’t 
you see that? Don’t be obstinate, Margaret!’’ 


‘* BUT THERE'S SOME MISTAKE ABOUT IT, MARGARET, OF COURSE.”’ 


A wave of repentant color flushed Margaret’s 
face. ‘‘You’re quite right!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
shall ask your mother for the money, Vi. And 
I’ll pay it back and add a lot of love to it.” 

So it was settled. But the guests found much 
cause for discourse. 

‘* A very extraordinary girl,’’? Mrs. Dent 
Hanscom said, looking at Margaret through her 
eye-glasses. ‘‘It must be that,she has no idea 
of the social opportunity that, has been given 
her here with dear Mrs. Carrington.’’ 

‘*Well, there’s her chance gone,’’ said Miss 
Darey, a dashing young woman from London, 
as she with the others stood on the station 
platform while Margaret’s train pulled out. 

Mrs. Carrington shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T wash my hands of the matter,’’ she said, 
indifferently. But in reality she was not indif- 
ferent. She was wondering in her kind, 
worldly heart where she had failed. It occurred 
to her that perhaps she ought to have spent 
more money; but upon reflection that did not 
seem to get at the heart of the matter. She 
almost decided to call Margaret cold-hearted 
and ungrateful, but certain scenes and acts 
which she remembered made that impossible, 
too. She gave it up finally as a mystery, and 
that night set her resentment over against her 
regret, and tried to decide that she was more 
relieved than regretful. 

The Carringtons went to the mountains soon 
after that, and later to Egypt, and what with 
meeting many people and entertaining much, 
and gathering up a great quantity of curious 
things, and sailing up rivers and climbing 
pyramids, thoughts of the girl who had shared 
their home with them entered their heads but 
seldom. When they did speak of her it was 
with mingled vexation and pity. 

Violet alone remained silent. She could not 
put her ideas in words very well, because it 
seemed remarkable to her that a person who 


had known what it was to spend her life in | 


sailing and driving and sports could be content 


The dear Winduses | 
are going to take me in, and there’s a normal | 
school there, and I’m going to enter it. Miss | 
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in poverty in a sleepy old town where the most 
interesting people probably consisted of the 
teachers in the normal school and the wives of 
the clergymen. 

Yet the words that Margaret had spoken in 
that last confidence had made a certain impres- 
sion upon V iolet, and one day, to the amazement 
| of the whole family, she asked permission to 
pay a visit to Nettleton. Perhaps some curi- 
| osity of an affectionate sort disturbed Mrs. 
Carrington, too, for she determined to go with 
her daughter. So the two reduced their travel- 
| ling paraphernalia to what seemed to them to 
| be the barest necessaries, and accompanied by 
a maid, took train for Nettleton. 

It was a raw March morning when they 
reached the town. ‘Two battered hacks, with 
dispirited drivers, awaited possible incomers, 
and in one of these the Carrington party made 
its way to the inn. 

“It hardly seems fair to take Margaret by 
| surprise,’’ said Violet. 
| ‘* Never mind that !’’ Mrs. Carrington re- 
| sponded, veiling her real anxiety under sharp- 
ness of speech. ‘‘The girl left my care in a 
wilful way, and it is no more than proper that I 
should know just how she is occupying herself.’’ 
| It was after the evening meal, however, 
| before they ventured in search of Margaret. 

In the same weary hack they rumbled through 

| the town in a wild twilight. The town 
| appeared to them at once quaint and pathetic. 
| ‘**It reminds me of an old woman with her 
shawl about her shoulders,’’ said Violet. 
** How it crouches away from 
this wind! I never was in 
such a dear, solemn old 
place !’’ 

The rattling hack stopped 
before a little gate, and Mrs. 
Carrington and Violet made 
their way up the walk be- 
tween wind-whipped 
branches. The curtains 
were raised, and through 
the window the two saw 
the interior of a curious 
room, so bare and simple 
that Violet whispered they 
must really be looking at a 
genre painting on the walls 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 

The old ladies, Jane and 
Maria Windus, with snow- 
white hair and tender, in- 
tellectual faces, sat one on 
each side of a reading table, 
before a crackling wood fire. 
Two Maltese cats, as alike 
as two peas, lay before the 
old ladies, blinking at the 
blaze. 

At the rear of the table 
was Margaret, rosy and 
beautiful, dressed in the 
plainest of frocks, and intent 
upon her study. A pile of 
books lay before her; her 
cuffs were turned back for 
greater freedom, and her hair 
let down from its coronal 
and hanging in girlish 
braids upon her back. 

“The composition seems 
a little formal, doesn’t it ?’’ 
whispered V iolet, still dwell- 

ing on the idea of the picture; and indeed, so 

immovable were all within the room that it was 
difficult to believe that the tableau might dis- 
| solve at any moment. 

**Shall I knock?’ whispered Violet, impa- 
tient to hear Margaret’s voice. But Mrs. 
Carrington hung back. 

“TI haven’t the heart to break in on them,’’ 
she said. And to Violet’s amazement she 
turned and made her way back to the gate. 

‘*We will return to the inn,’’ she informed 
the curious coachman. ‘‘ We find it rather late 
to disturb our friends. ’’ 

The next morning, despite Violet’s tearful 
protests, they took the train for New York. 

‘*How disgusting I should have felt,’’ Mrs. 
Carrington declared, by way of defense, ‘‘rus- 
tling in on that group! Think how annoyed 
| the cats would have been! Think how I should 
have flustered the old ladies! And poor Mar- 
garet—I know she would have been ashamed 
of us. There’s too much of us some way—too 
much clothes, too much body, too much every- 
thing. I couldn’t do it, Violet, really. It came 
upon me suddenly that it wasn’t nice of me to 
look in on Margaret like that.’’ 

Violet sat and stared for a time, but slowly 
it began to creep over her that she had never 
liked her mother better than she did at that 
moment. ‘The little scene in the cottage room 
-had left a deep impression on Mrs. Carrington, 
apparently, for at intervals she broke out with 
sudden ejaculations, such as: 
| **Violet, how happy she looked! She never 
used to look like that when she was with us ;”’ or 
‘*Very likely the secret of happiness is having 
something in particular to do. We have a fine 
time, of course, and we laugh about it all tremen- 
dously, but sometimes I think we’re more noisy 
than happy, Vi;’’ or, ‘‘ There wasn’t an unnec- 
essary article in that room! ‘There were chairs 
and the clock and the fireplace and table and 
lamp—that was all.’’ 
| ** Well,”? mused Violet, 
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braided rug—I think that comes under the head 
of luxury. And how about the cats?” 

When June came on, Mrs. Carrington wrote 
to Margaret, asking her, very urgently, to spend 
the summer at Beach Barracks. 

But Margaret’s reply was a refusal. 

‘I’m coaching some young girls for college, ”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘and at the last of the summer I 
am to go into the woods with their family for 
two weeks. That’s all the vacation I can afford. 
I want very much to see you and Violet. The 
desire has been growing on me, I find. But I’m 
better here. Being with you, and having a 
part in all the old pleasures, might make next 
year a little more difficult for me. I mustn’t 
get unnerved, you know.’’ 

‘*The girl has pluck,’’? announced Mrs. Car- 
rington, proudly. ‘‘ This standing a monotonous 
existence month in and month out, when one 
ean get all sorts of pleasures just for the asking, 
isn’t as easy as it seems! You would never 
be able to do it, Vi,’’ she said, accusingly. 

Violet laughed. ‘‘ Neither would you, 
mother dear, ’’ she said. 

Margaret French was surprised, when Christ- 
mas came and her box arrived from the Car- 
ringtons, to find in it two pink ribbons ‘‘for 
the Maltese cats,’’ and two ice-wool shawls 
‘*for the ladies who guard the fireplace.’’ She 
was confident that she had never drawn a/| 
picture of her life at Nettleton. She had 
hesitated to do so, feeling that she might incur | 
ridicule for her quaint and 
tender little companions, the 
Misses Windus. 

‘*l’ve done the Carringtons 
an injustice,’’ she decided, and 
she wrote to Mrs. Carrington 
the most affectionate letter she 
had ever sent her. 

June came round again, and 
with it the graduation exercises. 
Margaret had made a simple 
graduation gown with her own 
hands, and had felt rather lonely 
in the doing of it. 

“Tt doesn’t fit very well,’’ she 
admitted, ‘‘and it looks kind 
of orphan-like—just like its 
wearer, I suppose. ’’ 

The other girls were expect- 
ing parents to come on, and 
brothers and friends, and mes- 
sages and gifts were coming by 
every train. Margaret tried to 
keep her loneliness at bay, but 
it was not easy. 

The night before the exer- 
cises, however, there came a 
box for her, and within was 
a fleeey gown, inlaid with deli- 
cate lace and decorated with 
clever knots of lace and velvet—a triumph of 
needle craftsmanship. There was a note, too: 

Our invitations to your graduation exercises 
have not yet reached us. They must have been 
miscarried. But mother and I will be on to- 
morrow. Violet. 

Margaret held the teasing, affectionate mes- 
sage in her hand with a sense of indescribable 
happiness. The glow of old friendships fell 
over her. She ran from her room, laughing 
and blushing, to tell the news to Jane Windus 
—who told it to Maria Windus—who told it to 
the cats. And they all came in while she tried 
on her beautiful frock. 

After the exercises were all over and Margaret 
stood with her diploma in her hand and her 
roses in her arms, Mrs. Carrington came to 
her and drew her apart. 

**You’re an obstinate girl,’’ she said, smiling 
till she showed all her handsome teeth, ‘‘and I 
love you!’’ 

She said it in such a way that for the first 
time Margaret really believed her. 

**T’m dreadfully homesick,’’ whispered Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I hope you’ll take me home with 
you for a week or two.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Mrs. Carrington, speaking 
almost timidly, ‘I’ve a plan which I wish to 
speak about. I thought of starting a little 
school for the children down in the hollow— 
just a morning school, you know. The fisher- 
men’s wives who do the laundry work for the 
cottages live there, and I thought it would be a 
merey to them to have the children out from 
underfoot a while every day. So, Margaret, 
if you’d teach that for me, you could be inde- 
pendent, you know, and yet be with us. You 
could occupy your old room. You’d do all 
that, wouldn’t you?’’ She put the question 
almost wistfully. 

** And then,’”’ went on Mrs. Carrington, ‘‘ I’ve 
some influence with the school supervisors at 
Connington, where I lived when I was a girl. 
You know I put a library in the public school 
there, and I always send up a class gift on 
graduation day. 
I got your principal here to write them about 
you, too. They wish to see you, of course, but 
I think it’s as good as settled that you’re to 
have a place there next autumn.’’ 

“‘O Mrs. Carrington,’’ cried Margaret, ‘‘I 
don’t deserve that you should be so good to 
me!’’ 

‘*Well, you see, dear,’’ said Mrs. Carrington, 
“‘T always wanted to make you happy. I’m 
not doing as much for you as I meant to when 
I took you from your aunt. But I’m trying to 
do for you in your way. Understand, Margaret, 


I’ve told them about you, and | 
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it isn’t my way. I’d like you in my own home, 
as my own daughter.’’ 

“Call me your daughter, although I’m not 
in your home!’’ pleaded Margaret. ‘I’m afraid 
I was ungrateful! But I shall not be so again.’’ 

“‘No,’’ said Mrs. Carrington, slowly, ‘‘you 
were not ungrateful. You were right. I like 
you cll the better for it, Margaret. I know 
that now. Now we shall be friends till the 














end of time, and it is quite true that if you 
had stayed with me on the old conditions some 
misunderstanding might have arisen. You’ve 
converted me, dear. You’ve done me good, 
and I want to do you good, too.’”’ 

“*It was very lonely sometimes,’’ said Mar- 
garet, as they all went out of the old school- 
house together. ‘‘It’s fine to be independent, 
but it’s fine to be loved, too.’’ 


PASTIMES OF INDIAN PRINCES 
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those gilded existences which seem so full of 
romance and picturesqueness to the Western 


URIOSITY is often felt by those desirous 
of understanding India as to the ways 
whereby her princes and chiefs pass 





HUNTING WITH CHETAHS. 





AFTER A DRAWING BY SPECHT. 


mind, but are not much comprehended by it. 
To many in the outside world the splendor and 
luxury of these Asiatic kings and princes are 
supposed to form daily realizations of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’’ 

Others who know what a change has come 
over the land under the Pax Britannica, and 
how dull must ofttimes be the lives of these 
feudatories, wonder rather by what means they 
can pass their time, and imagine, justly enough 
in many instances, that an Indian palace must 
frequently be a veritable castle of indolence and 
ennui. As in everything else, the truth lies in 
the usual average which governs human affairs. 
There are still Indian courts almost as stately 
and dazzling as those of the times of Akbar or 
Sivaji, and also many, especially among the 
minor potentates, where the months and years 
weigh sadly upon the shadowy holders of ancient 
authority. 

If the tributary state be a leading and power- 
ful one the royal or princely life will be busy 
and spacious enough to fill any career, and, set 
in a gorgeous Eastern coloring, never wanting 
in grace and effectiveness. There will be cere- 
monies, processions, pageants, reviews, all that 
out-of-door brillianey and indoor luxuriousness 
which Asia loves. But even in smaller states, 
and in the little kingdoms which, like broken 
pieces of mosaic, survive the transformations of 
modern India, Indian princes must find some- 
thing to oceupy their leisure, and it may not 
be without interest to speak a little upon this 
subject. 


War in the ‘‘Good Old Times.’’ 


the bygone days all the princely life of India 
took its chief glow from the fierce sun of war. 
Every raja was a soldier and led his levies, 
few or many, to war or foray ; and when he did 
not fight for his own land, he allied himself to 
some puissant lord. All that is over now, but 





native servant would respectfully hide a smile 
if you asked him why. 

Every Hindu boy and girl knows that this 
was in order to prevent war elephants from 
butting in the great folding gate slabs with their 
mighty foreheads. Not even elephants 
will match their skulls against six-inch 
spikes. A city like Agra or Allahabad 
will still have agirdleof ramparts round 
it,as in ancient Troy or Rome, and every 
fort and palace its deep-cut ditch. 

These tokens of the warlike age 
remain with many others; but India 
herself has gone to sleep in the shadow 
of the British raj, and it is only the 
larger dependenc‘es which keep up 
armies and still pursue, except for 
show, the royal sport of war. The 
fighting ‘‘stuff’’ is there as ever. No- 
where may you see war material more 
gallant, cavaliers firmer in the saddle 
or surer in their sword-grip than such 
as are still recruited as loyal auxiliaries 
of King Edward VII. to the standards 
of Sindhia and Holkar, of the Gaikwar 
and the Rajput princes; of the Nizam, 
the Sikh lords and the princes of 
Mysore. But such military luxuries 
are mainly confined to maharajas of 
‘“‘many guns.’’ 

It is the custom in India to mark and 
honor the rank of a native magnate by 
the number of cannon fired in saluta- 
tion of him when he appears abroad 
on public occasions. The maharaja of 
seventeen, fifteen, eleven or nine guns still cara- 
coles amid the smoke, in aspect a magnificent 
military commander ; and very splendid he will 
look in the ancestral coat of mail and helmet 
upon his richly caparisoned Arab, with its 
mane and tail dyed brick-red, and gilded hoop. 





A Raja’s Serious Duties. 


UT the raja of a few guns or of none at 

all, who may still, however, be sprung from 
royal lines ineredibly ancient, if not indeed 
descended from the sun and 
moon, and who may still, 
although but a petty ruler, 
draw the revenues and more 
or less control the destinies of 
a country as large as Belgium 
or Holland, with a couple of 
million subjects, can no longer 
play very much at soldiering. 
He will have his body-guard, 
his matchlock men and a few 
sowars, but no artillery or 
camps of exercise. Yet even 
in the minor principality there 
is likely to be state business 
to do every morning. The 
rana or thakoor or nawab, 
or whatever may be his title, 
has often plenty-to transact in 
his Diwan-Khana with suits, 
claims, land disputes, social 
offenses and the like; and in 
these new times no very grave 
injustice done here could es- 
cape the knowledge of the 
reserved but observant British 
resident. But there is not 
much tendency to this. The 
people like the decisions of 
their natural chiefs, who are 
themselves often reasonably 


the cities and places of central India every- | conscientious, and it was in 


where bear signs of the ‘‘good old times.’’ As 
an Indian ballad runs: 

Now the swords and the spears are still, 

God will have it and God knows best. 


Riding through such a part of India as the 


Decean you still notice the thick and tall walls | 


of mud round each village, with towers pierced 
for the bowmen and spearmen, and the cressets 
for the war beacon over the entrance. At the 
gates of the towns there are cunning covered 
Ways and recesses where an expected enemy 
could be caught as in a trap, and the massive 
teak doors will be armed with sharp iron spikes, 
thickly clustered, protruding six inches. Your 





the justice-room of a noted Rajput prince that 


| I saw painted up in golden Persian letters from 
| Sadi, the verse which says: 


One sigh from him who is unrightly punished 
Goes to the ear of God and thrills His throne. 

Yet sooner or later the cases are finished ; the 
durbar is ended; the scribes have shaken the 
sand over the last edict; the clerks have slipped 
fresh betel-nut in their mouths, and “his 
highness’’ also is a free man for the rest of the 
burning day. 

To what shall he betake himself? Naturally 
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once more his high sagacity and sympathy 
with this passion of the princes for arms by 
taking measures to open an Indian cadet ser- 
vice to the royal scions of India. Never was a 
project wiser on one side or more welcome on 


the other. Many a noble old palace will see 
less of lurking discontents when its inmates are 
frankly admitted to fellowship with the best of 
our own Officers. 

But this is for times to be, and for the 
moment we have left our young Indian prince 
quit of his trivial state duties and bored to 
death in his opulence and leisure for some 
pastime. First there will be the stables. Every 
court has its stud; some on a grand, some on a 
modest scale; some with thousands of more or 
less high-bred horses, some with only a slender 
but well-chosen string. The Persian Gulf is 
the chief source of supply for such Arab blood 
as you will see there. Merchants bring the 
desert steeds over in sailing baggalas from 
Bushire or Bander Abbas, and very lean and 
wobegone the importations look as they stand, 
after the sea voyage, in the dealers’ stalls at 
Bombay or Karachi. But blood and good points 
shine through the ragged coats, and the horse 
that looks so dear at a thousand rupees blossoms 
out, after a month or six weeks with plenty of 
sugar-cane and barley and good grooming, into 
a handsome and superb animal. 


Polo, Cricket and Hunting. 


| grew also to war and highly congenial to 
Asiatic tastes is the game of polo, widely 
revived of late at all the Indian courts. Polo, 
of course, was an Indian game from time imme- 
morial. It was played from beyond the fron- 
tiers through the Punjab down to the Ganges 
when Alexander the Great made his invasion ; 
and the poems of HAfiz and other Eastern bards 
are full of allusions to the long bat and the 
flying ball. 

English polo is a finer and more elaborated 
sport than the old Persian type; but the native 
princes, as a class, hold their own famously in 
the royal game. 

Most Indian magnates breed polo ponies now 
for special use at the exciting pastime, and even 
your American jockeys might learn something 
new about equitation if they saw Kupoortala 
or Puttiala, on an exercise morning, with white, 
fluttering trousers, and with his royal great toes 
stuck in a ring for stirrups, lift the ball out of 
a mélée with whistling chogun. 

They play also a purely Indian game called 
dilli-dandé, which is an ancient kind of cricket. 
The name signifies great stick and little stick, 
and the score is made by runs, styled jagu, the 
smaller stick being struck by the larger one. 
The strokes have names, derived from different 
parts of the body, and simple though it seems, 
much skill and practice are necessary to render 
even a Hindu successful at the game of dilli- 
dandé. 

Hunting always was and will be a favorite 
pastime of the East. It is true that little or no 
sport is carried on by Indian princes in the 


| saddle, with the exception of pig-sticking. For 


twenty years and more I myself have not killed 
any living creature, and never shall again, but 
T must confess in a whisper, when I think of 
old days in the jungle, that riding down the wild 
boar with the spear is certainly the crown and 
glory of all field joys. A Bud- 
dhist himself might be betrayed 
into the fascinating delight of 
that charge for the first spear, 
when the morning breaks in 
gray and gold over the plain, 
and the bamboo thicket parts 
to the angry rush of the big 
**tusker. ’” 

Then, too, you must ride to 
goa-hawking, a form of shikar 
still much practised in the norih 
of India. And you must go on 
horseback also if you will hunt 
with the chetah, as many an 
Indian prince loves to do. Oft- 
times in the streets or courts 
adjoining the palace of some 
Indian rural capital you will 
observe these curious beasts, the 
hunting-leopards, lolling in the 
sun upon a charpoy, or native 
bedstead, lightly tethered, and 
tame as great cats. By the side 
of their keeper, perhaps only a 
boy, they stretch their satin 
coats in the glare, gold and 
white, with spots and rosettes 
of brown, little round feline 
heads, thin flanks, soft, milky 
dewlaps and eyes green as 
new-cut emeralds, implacable, 
devilish, forever blinking death and destruction, 
and long red tongue which licks all round the 
velvet muzzle in search of one last drop of blood. 


Hunting with a Chetah. 


T= old-fashioned rajas like the sport afforded 
by these beasts, which are therefore petted 
and fed round about their walls. It has in ita 
good many of the elements of old wicked and 
brilliant wars. Early in the dawn the beast is 
taken, hungry and keen, strapped to a village 


to such things as belong to the grand old} cart. The prince and his party ride aloof, with 


pastime of war. 


Lord Curzon has lately shown | hunting stirrups and bridles which will not 
































jingle and plain native dresses, while the 
keeper and the driver wear the striped blankets 
of peasants. 

Presently the rising sun shines on the glossy 
backs of a herd of antelope,—black bucks,— 
leaping and circling as they go to feed. The 
keeper shifts the head of his chetah in the 
proper direction and softly withdraws its hood, 
while he loosens and holds ready to slip the 
leathern collar. The great cat blinks, yawns, 
licks its whiskered lips and gazes languidly 
round the horizon for a time, discerning nothing. 
Suddenly, as if an electric wire had made cir- 
cuit in his heart, he also sees! The whole lithe 
body quivers, the bristles on the neck stand 
erect, but the beast crouches flat as a stone to 
the cart, straining meanwhile at the keeper’s 
hand. The cart must now draw judiciously 
nearer; the curve of its course is insensibly 
contracted. It creaks closer and closer, but the 
shy, beautiful antelopes 
have as yet observed 
nothing more alarming 
than a country vehicle, 
with two blanketed men 
and some horsemen be- 
yond, probably on local 
business. They are of 
course carefully kept to 
windward. 

But by this time you 
can even see the rings 
on the big buck’s horn, 
and the chetah, cho- 
king himself against the 
leash, lets it be known 
that the spot and the 
distance will suit him. 
Sliding off the side of the cart soft as water, 
and flattening himself to the earth as he makes 
for the low bushes and worms like a snake into 
their shadow, he has crawled in three deadly 
minutes under the gray stone beyond the nullah 
where the herd will pass. And then, as a veer 
in the wind carries the smell of death, or some 
crow or jungle creature sounds a jungle 
alarum, the black buck knows too late there is 
danger 





THE WILD BOAR OF 
INDIA. 


But while he gathers himself to start, the 
chetah has flashed like lightning over the inter- 
vening space and leaped on his shoulder, while 
the prince and his suite gallop up, and the keeper 
tempts the great cat’s jaws from its victim with 
a piece of raw meat which is carried for that 
purpose. By this trick the creature is with- 
drawn, remuzzled and strapped again into the 
cart. 


The Royal Way of Tigér-Hunting. 


N the hot weather there will come in most 

parts tiger-shooting. It must be in the torrid 
season, when the pools and tanks are dried up, 
the jungles bare, the soil so burning that the 
tiger lies hidden, afraid to scorch his soft feet 
and nigh to the only water. For this royal 
sport trained elephants are necessary, and they 
are expensive animals to keep. 

That is a sort of warfare again, the mahouts 
spiking their animals along, with the beaters on 
either flank, and the tom-toms and fireworks 
making uproar in front, until presently through 
the yellow grass, striped just like himself with 
bars of gold light and black shadow, slinks the 
murderer of the forest, whose time has come to 
pay for the cows and women and children he 
has killed. 

This is the royal way. I never knew a raja 
who had our patience to sit on a fork of a tree 
or in a machan and wait all night over the 
ceareass of a buffalo or goat for a chance tiger. 
They like to have the big game driven past a 
stand specially constructed, and there are in 
India, attached to the palaces, many shikar- 
gahs, or hunting-grounds, where this arrange- 
ment can be carried out as from a screen in 
grouse-driving. 

In old days, and in some parts even to-day, 
a pastime of a questionable kind was derived 
by their highnesses out of the janwar-khana 
attached to many of their palaces. This was 
the wild-beast place, fitted up with dens 
and cages for various jungle animals, and 
having in the middle an arena, strongly walled, 
wherein combats could be carried on between 
them—sometimes with men. 

In former days these domestic gladiatorial 
shows were often as luxurious and brutal as 
those of ancient Rome, since no expense was 
spared by selfish and vicious princes in collecting 
and training ferocious creatures and arranging 
contests between these, pitted in pairs, or 
matched against human combatants. 

All such sports, very often shameful and 
worse than shameful, are chiefly matters of the 
past. A healthier spirit has come into fashion, 
partly from the example of British gymnastics 
and partly through the better intelligence and 
education of the native chiefs. 

In the same enclosures wrestling-matches used 
to take place between the palwans, and 
various triais of strength or skill, some of which 
are still greatly in vogue. But Western influence 
has. crept in here, and of late years the rajas 
and maharajas have taken quite enthusiastically 
to croquet, badminton and lawn-tennis, in 
which they acquire a singular skill. But, 
indeed. whoever has seen Prince Ranjitsinghi 
bat at Lord’s or the Indian sowars ride at tent- 
pegging and polo will well understand that 
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there is nothing in this line which the Asiatic | 
eye and hand cannot master. | 

A charming afternoon comes to my recollec- 
tion, when I had the honor to assist in a game 
of lawn-tennis, played with the Maharaja of 
Bhaunagar in Kathiawar and two of his prin- 
cipal ministers. 

The match was fought by his highness and 
the middle-aged Indian statesmen, in their 
flowing robes, with equal spirit and gravity, 
although it was comical to note from time to 
time the ball striking awry the purple turban 
of the chancellor, or suddenly hiding itself in 
the crimson silk folds which covered the bosom 
of the master of the ceremonies. 

These are some among the outdoor pastimes 
of our Asiatic magnates, and are often watched 
with eager pleasure by bright eyes belonging to 
those graceful shadows which, 

With glint of satin and glitter of gold, 

may be seen flitting behind the latticework of 
the galleries which run round the courts and 
gardens of those picturesque palaces. Shadows 
are all that can be seen, since Hindu and 
Mohammedan ladies of high rank preserve the 
closest seclusion from youth to old age, never 
showing their faces to any men except their 
husbands and near relations. 


The Blindfolded Doctor. 


Tas custom of the purdah, which only dates 
from the Mogul invasion, has become invet- 
erate, and is most strenuously maintained by 
the Indian ladies themselves. It yields to no 
exigency ; it is relaxed for no emergency. 
Dining one day at Jaipur with the accom- 
plished English doctor of the city, he was sent 
for abruptly from our table to give advice in the 
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repose but latent fire of the East. Even to | ballroom. The bayadere who entrances the 


pace a minuet or take part in a cotillion, our | | evening hours in an Indian palace could dance 
own dancers must have the whole floor of a/ | from sunset to midnight upon a plaintain leaf. 





case of a royal lady who had been suddenly 
taken ill. He told us 
on return that, al- 
though for seventeen 


years an _ intimate 
friend of the palace, 
he had been led 


blindfold into the 
sick-chamber by the 
maharaja, and saw 
nothing of his illus- 
trious patient except 
a slender jeweled 
hand extended out- — 
side a large bag of 
silk. 

I had myself impor- 
tant business once to 
transact with a Mah- 
ratta princess who 
claimed large estates, 
and desired to inter- 
est me in the matter. 
In the course of a 
long interview I be- 
came well convinced 
that a most intelli- 
gent, high - minded 
and gracious lady was 
behind the purdah, 
and our talk did not 
fail to bear fruit; but 
all I ever saw of her 
highness from first to 
last were two great 
toes, jeweled and 
stained with henna, 
incautiously peeping 
from under the fringe 
of the curtain. 

In the indoor life of 
these palaces amusements are many and various, 
depending mainly upon the personal character 
of the occupants. The serious among them take 
pleasure in the reading of the ancient sacred 
books, in which indeed some are no mean 
proficients. 

To such a class, both Hindu and Mussul- 
man, we owe a great debt for the preserva- 
tion of Indian learning, and of most of the 
beautiful manuscripts which are shown at the 


palaces. 


ORAWN BY 
WwW. F. STECHER. 


When Boxes come from Europe. 
| aerate not less cultivated but of lighter 





HE FELT WELL PAID FOR HIS LOSS OF SLEEP. 





dispositions, will amuse themselves in the 
reading and singing of Persian tales and poems, | 
in which their women also bear a part, spending 
a good deal of their time with the strings of the | 
sitar, except when boxes arrive from Europe | 
with new fineries, or the court jewelers send in | 
for inspection their latest trouvailles in 
rubies, pearls and diamonds. 

Moreover, the Indians are very fond of chess, 
which was played in India in remotest times, | 
and play many other games of skill of great | 
antiquity and ingenuity. 

Last of all, there is ever the nautch, the 
immemorial dance of India, which is so puzz- 
ling and ofttimes dull to Western eyes, but 
which, when understood, fascinates, soothes 
and satisfies. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast in national life 
is offered by comparing a ballroom in Boston, 
Paris or London with the nautch dance, which 
takes place so often in the great hall or banquet- | 
room of an Indian court. | 

All attempts on our side to reproduce Eastern | 
dances or scenes like those described fail by 











| recourse to traps. 






T a little station far up the line of the new 
railroad which runs from Bangor to 
Aroostook County, Maine, there lives a 

boy whose face, hands and wrists are dis- 
figured with a host of odd-looking scars, but 
recently healed. Some of the scars resemble 
a spider, or a daddy-long-legs, having several 
lines radiating from a livid center. Others 
would suggest that a shoemaker’s hooked 
sewing-awl had been dabbed into his flesh and 
torn outward, or that his face and hands had 
been run through a carding-mill. 

Altogether they are peculiar scars, but not a 
whit more peculiar than the manner in which 
they were obtained. 

The boy’s name is Otis Billings. He is a 
sturdy fellow, sixteen or seventeen years of age ; 
his father, Simon Billings, owns a corn- and 
feed-mill near the railroad-station. 

At a feed-mill where cars containing grain 
are unloaded there is always considerable waste ; 
and as the greedy little English sparrows have 
not yet reached this remote new station, Otis 
was improving the opportunity to raise pigeons 
and sell squabs, by the dozen, to a dealer in 
poultry at Bangor. For this purpose he had 
built a sort of cote 
on top of the flat 
mill roof. 

The cote resembles 
a big box, set on the 
roof. It is made of 
pine boards, and is 
twelve feet in length 
by ten in width, and 
six feet high. 

During the past 
winter, in February, 
Otis and his cote of 
pigeons began to be 
troubled by some 
marauding creature 
which came by 
night, and some- 
how succeeded in 
abstracting the birds 
from the small holes 
or ‘‘windows’’ of the 
cote. At first the 
boy believed it to be 
a loup-cervier or 
lynx. 

Lynxes are good 
climbers, but very 
shy creatures, rarely 
leaving the dense 
swamps of the forest. 
Yet impelled by 
hunger and attracted 
by the odors of the 
cote, one might have 
ventured to climb to 
the mill roof and 
pull out squabs with 
its long paws and 
sharp, hooked nails. 
The robber seemed more likely, however, to be 
an owl. 

As the losses affected Otis’s cash account, he 
determined to watch for the trespasser with a 
gun, and did so on several moonlit nights, 
stationing himself at a back window inside the 
now silent mill. 

His vigils were not without results, for he 
shot a fox the very first night, a ‘‘crossed 
gray’’ fox, that had emerged from the fir copses 
in the rear of the mill, and was moving lei- 
surely across the cleared lot. 

Foxes do not climb to the roofs of buildings, 
however, and this one, as Otis knew, was not 
the offender he was lying in wait for; but the 
skin was worth three or four dollars, and he 
felt well paid for his loss of sleep, so well that 


| he resolved to watch again. 


In the matter of fur, the second night was 
less successful. Shortly after midnight Otis 
heard slight sounds of some small animal scam- 
pering on the shingles overhead, and on going 
out into the yard where he could see the roof, 


|he caught glimpses of a little white creature 
| scurrying along the ridge of the mill near the 


cote. It was either a weasel, or an ermine in 
winter pelage. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between 
a small ermine and a weasel, nor easy to shoot 
either. Otis ‘‘blazed away’’ with a fox charge 
of buckshot ; but the animal escaped. 

As both the weasel and the ermine are destruc- 
tive to poultry, our pigeon-farmer imagined that 
he had identified his enemy, and he now had 
But a night or two later, 
during a heavy snowfall, Otis was led to change 
his mind again. Four pigeons were taken 
from the cote that night. A few feathers | 
were found in the snow on the top of the cote | 
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merely have eaten the brain and blood of the 
birds, and Otis now returned to the owl 
theory. 

By this time, too, he had taken note of the 
circumstance that his losses occurred only 
during snow-storms. 

Determined not to be outwitted, Otis now 
resolved to lie in wait among his pigeons on 
stormy nights inside the cote itself, and he 
made a small trap-door about two feet square 
in the roof of the cote large enough to thrust 
his arm through. 

Otis is an ingenious fellow, and he improved 
on his stratagem by setting a fox-trap on the 
roof of the cote, and by exposing there a rat, 
one of the many which they were constantly 
catching in the mill. 

He set the trap and made the chain fast, but 
merely tied the dead rat to the trap with a bit 
of stout twine. He knew that the owl, if 
indeed it were one, sometimes alighted on the 
roof of the cote, for the feathers of the doves lay 
there in the snow; and he surmised that if the 
rat was made fast there, the bird of prey 
would pounce upon it and try to pull it out of 
the trap. 

His scheme was then to thrust up a well- 
gloved hand suddenly through the hole and 
seize the bird by the legs. His father and 
others had told him that it was, beyond doubt, 
a small ‘‘screech-owl,’’ common in the woods 
of Maine. 

Otis’s plan worked well—too well. The 
trespasser made an appearance on the first 
snowy night that he watched for it. In fact, it 
was hardly more than eight o’clock, and he 
had been concealed in the cote for less than an 
hour, when he heard a ghostly flutter of wings 
and a low, chuckling whoop on the roof of the 
cote. The trap chain rattled. 

Raising the trap-door, Otis ‘‘made a grab,’’ 
and clutched something which, in tum, 
clutched his gloved hand vigorously. He held 
fast, however, and throwing back the trap- 
door with the other hand, jerked his catch 
down into the cote. 

It came only after a good deal of resistance, 
however, and Otis was at once aware that he 
had captured something larger than he had 
expected. He let the door fall back and, 
although his assailant might be able to see, Otis 
could not. 

It was dark as a pocket inside the cote; and 
the first thing that made the boy aware that his 
catch had taken the initiative was feeling some- 
thing like red-hot iron hooks grab him by the 
nose and cheek! He tore away, shrieking 
from pain, and tried to dash his winged adver- 
sary down and tread on it. But instantly he 
felt his wrist grasped by the same sharp hooks, 
while another chuckling whoop burst forth 
close at his ear. 

Otis passes among his fellows for a plucky 
boy; he did not give in, but fought hard, stri- 
king and lunging to free himself. But another 
savage dab in the face well-nigh broke his 
courage. Blood—his own—was flowing fast; 
his antagonist appeared to be all sharp talons 
and beaks; and it was at this stage of the fray 
that his father and mother at the house, 
seventy or eighty yards from the mill, heard 
his outcries. 

His father at once lighted a lantern and 
hastened to the scene of conflict. What he 
saw, by lantern-light, on ascending to the cote, 
may be best described in his own words to the 
writer. 

‘*T found Otis having it hot and tight with a 
great white-winged thing with eyes like a cata- 
mount!’’ said he. ‘‘ Both of them were getting 
pretty bloody, and they were all mixed up with 
about fifty doves that were flying every which 
way at once!’’ 

But the lantern appeared to daze the robber ; 
and Mr. Billings succeeded in giving it a knock 
on the head with a piece of scantling, which 
turned the scale of battle in favor of his son. 

The boy had received several wounds, and 
will evidently carry the scars of them for 
years. 

Instead of a ‘‘screech-owl,’’ what he had cap- 
tured was a fierce snowy owl, Nyctea nyctea, 
numbers of which came southward into Maine 
during the extremely cold weather last winter. 

This was a very large individual of its 
species, for it is stated to have weighed fully 
five pounds, and its long, sharp, hooked talons 
and dagger beak looked capable of doing all the 
damage that Otis’s appearance evidenced. 

The boy’s only salve for his sufferings has 
been the safety of his pigeons and the five 
dollars which a Bangor taxidermist paid for 
the considerably injured body of his antagonist. 
As finally prepared and ‘‘set up’? it brought 
| thirty, and is now to be seen in the hall of a 


forgetting the gravity and governed art, the | the next morning. A weasel or an ermine would | Portland merchant. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


wenty new varieties of fish were discovered 

last summer in the waters about Alaska 
by an expedition from the United States Fish 
Commission. The boy with the bent pin and 
the angleworm does not care. To him a fish 
is a fish, by whatever scientific name it may be 
called. 


(Cinnte housekeeping is not a novelty, 
but codperative house-building is unusual. 
Twelve Chicago University professors have 
planned to build a block of connected houses 
about a court, because the houses offered for 
rent did not have suitable study-rooms, and also 
because by codperation they could build more 
cheaply. a 
eventeen thousand new words, or new mean- 
ings of old words, appear in the revised 
edition of a dictionary of the English language. 
These were selected from half a million words 
and definitions that had come into use since the 
dictionary was first printed, only ten years ago. 
The language, in spite of its antiquity, does 
not seem to be threatened with senile decay. 


Be Sea ports are now for the first time in 
communication with the United States by 
a Russian steamship-line. The first vessel 
sailed for New York last month with a cargo 
of Russian goods, besides a large number of 
Italian immigrants, whom it took on board as 
it passed through the Mediterranean. It will 
carry back to Russia a cargo of American 
goods. 


fh newly completed government Printing- 
Office will, in the opinion of the engineers 
who built it, last a thousand years, perhaps 
two thousand. Barring earthquakes, either its 
brick walls or its steel framework should be 
sufficient to sustain its load. As the two are 
combined, it is hard to see where any perceptible 
wearing out of the structure can take place. 
What changes such a building is bound to wit- 
ness, even if it suffers none itself! 


E vents have not justified the prophecy of those 

who said a few years ago that bicycle-riding 
was merely a fad, and would soon lose its popu- 
larity. It was the fad of a few, to be sure, but 
the bicycle has proved itself so useful that it 
has been adopted as a business vehicle in the 
city as well as in the country. Last year more 
than six hundred thousand bicycles were sold 
in the United States; and in France more than 
twice as many bicycles were ridden as in 1898, 


|" is a little early to plan for the Fourth of 
July. Perhaps Chicago was thinking of 
Washington’s Birthday. At any rate, the city 
council has passed an ordinance which prohibits, 
under penalty of a fine of one hundred dollars, 
the ‘‘sale, lending or furnishing of any toy 
pistol or similar firearm in which any explosive 
substance may be used.’’ The number of 
deaths which have resulted from the use of toy 
pistols in recent years is sufficient justification 
for thus curtailing Young America’s rights. 
ing Edward made a fresh manifestation of 
his tact and kindliness recently by sending 
a letter inquiring as to the condition of a member 
of Parliament who had undergone an operation 
for appendicitis. ‘The king said that as he had 
been subjected to a severe operation for the 
same malady, he had a fellow feeling for all 
who had to endure similar suffering. His act 
was the more noteworthy from the fact that the 
member is a prominent representative of a party 
which does not look with favor on kings or on 
an aristocracy. os 
[2 the resurvey which has just been completed 
of the celebrated Mason and Dixon’s Line 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, some of 
the original boundary stones were found in 
place. Others were doing duty in the neighbor- 
hood as door-steps or ovens; one served as 
a curbstone, and two had been used in build- 
ing a church near the National Pike. The 
arbitrary line which they marked has played 
a more important part in the history of this 
continent than many a natural boundary of far 
more imposing appearance. 
N° football-team from any American college 
finished the season with better reason for 
contentment than the young Indians of the 
Carlisle school. ‘They showed themselves to 
be good individual players and good team 
players, so that they gave a hard rub to some 
of the strongest college elevens.. But better 
still than this, they were even in temper, and 
displayed self-control and patience in trying cir- 
cumstances. No charges of ‘‘slugging’’ could 
be made against them. They won the respect 
of every team they played with and of all who 
saw them play. 


*«"rhe Strike of a Grand Duchess’’ would be an 

appropriate title for the story of a recent 
episode in the career of the bride of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar. When she went home 
to the palace in Weimar, after marrying the 
grand duke, she proposed to refurnish her apart- 
ments in modern style, but the conservative old 
women of the court objected on the ground that 
the furniture which had pleased the duchesses 
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for two hundred years ought not to be removed. 
Her husband agreed with the old women. 
Then she wished to say what she was to have 
for dinner. The old women thought that it 
was beneath the dignity of a grand duchess to 
interest herself in what went on in the kitchen, 
and the grand duke thought so, too. After 
several more ineffectual attempts to be mistress 
in her own house, she took the train for 
Switzerland. Her husband followed, but could 
not persuade her to return home till he had 
promised to get rid of the old women and to 
let her have her own way in the house. If 
the grand duke had been an American husband 
he would have capitulated in the first place. 


® © 


A HOME -MAKER. 


He who a cheerful nature owns 
A palace rears from hovel stones. 
Motto over an Ancient Fireplace. 


® ¢ 


TO CELEBRATE THE TRANSFER. 


lIthough St. Louis has been for two or three 
A years preparing to celebrate, by a great 
world fair, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the purchase of Louisiana, New Orleans 
is to make the first celebration, on the 18th, 
19th and 20th of this month, by exercises 
which will occur on the very spot where the 
transfer of the territory from France to the 
United States took place. ‘These exercises will 
reproduce, so far as possible, the historic scene 
which marked the lowering of the flag of 
France and the raising of the flag of the United 
States. 

It is fitting that the great commercial city at 
the mouth of the Mississippi should com- 
memorate the event from which its greatness 
comes. The attempt to restrict the trade which 
found the Mississippi Valley its natural course 
and New Orleans its natural outlet was the 
beginning of the ‘‘ Mississippi question,’’ which 
was settled only by the purchase of the whole 
territory involved. The purchase made the 
modern New Orleans possible, so that she-is 
in a sense celebrating her own birthday, as 
well as an event of national significance. 

The exercises which marked the transfer of 
authority one hundred years ago took place at 
the Cabildo, or old Spanish court-house. That 
is still standing and is little changed. 

The Louisiana Historical Society, which 
suggested this celebration and planned it, con- 
ceived the idea of reproducing, so far as pos- 
sible, the original scene. There will be a 
French war-ship in port, and the North Atlantic 
squadron of the United States. A representa- 
tive of France, in the costume of his pred- 
ecessor of a hundred years ago, will make the 
formal transfer to a representative of the 
United States, who will also be in the costume 
of Jefferson’s time, and the old Cabildo will 
furnish the original background. 

‘Such celebrations are the legitimate and 
praiseworthy work of historical societies. They 
serve both an esthetic and a patriotic purpose ; 
and when, as in this case, they give the public 
opportunity to view and study a rare and valu- 
able collection of maps and historic documents, 
they educate as well as inspire. 


NATIONS IN THE MAKING. 


ecording to the astronomers, there was fierce 
conflict of forces in chaos before the 
worlds were thrown off from the nebular 
mass; and then there were many a mad flight 
through space and frequent collisions before the 
force of gravity set the planets moving in their 
respective orbits. 

On a small scale, natural forces are still at 
work bringing about a stable political equilib- 
rium on this planet. Chance and war, chiefly 
war, have thrown together groups of people 
with unlike interests. Wherever the interests 
conflict, their effort to get along together suc- 
ceeds but indifferently, or fails altogether. 

The most recent example of failure is the 
break-up of the Republic of Colombia, which 
occurred when the people in the department of 
Panama decided that they would submit no 
longer to neglect by the central government, a 
neglect of which the rejection of the canal treaty 
was only the culminating incident. 

The struggle is still going on in Austria- 
Hungary, where two nations, differing in race, 
are trying to live under one government. The 
Emperor- King is able to keep his empire together 
only by making frequent concessions to the 
Magyars. His consent, in November, to the 
larger use of the Hungarian language in 
the army was forced from him as the price of 
breaking the deadlock which had left Hungary 
without a ministry for several months. 

Germany has a similar problem, although the 
issue there is the proper relation of the various 
states to the central government. Bavaria has 
resented the interference of the Emperor in its 
local affairs with so much vigor that the 
imperial chancellor has thought it wise to 
announce that the Kaiser does not desire greater 
centralization of authority. 

The British Empire is a vast nebular mass, 
which is to be held together until it solidifies 
into a homogeneous unit. Mr. Chamberlain 
fears that it is in danger of flying to pieces 
unless the force of gravity, operating through 





self-interest, can be made to bind the colonies 
to the mother country. 

When the United States annexed the Philip- 
pines it annexed, along with them, the problem 
of harmonizing conflicting interests—the same 
with which other nations are struggling. It 
will give to the officers in Washington many 
an anxious night before it is solved. 


* ¢ 


IT’S ALL ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


There’s a box in the cellar and a bundle up-stairs, 
And the family cherubs are whispering in = 
elected. 


* ¢ 


THE BANE OF BASHFULNESS. 


ihe shy little girl who buries her face in 

her mother’s skirts on the approach of a 

stranger makes a charming and picturesque 

figure ; that same child, become a young woman 

and suffering the agonies of diffidence as a wall- 
flower at a party, is an object for pity. 

No woman can be unsympathetic with the 
sufferer if she has herself once endured the 
miseries of self-conscious shyness; the fear of 
social blunder ; the sense of physical awkward- 
ness; the envy, detested yet cherished, of the 
more easy and graceful friend ; the bitter appre- 
hension that no one will ever have the desire to 
break through the barrier of apparent coldness 
and discover the real woman. 

Yet this shyness has its root in a quality of 
character both noble and serviceable—in that 
admiration of the admirable which reaches to 
fear. The Germans have two words for fear— 
Furcht, which represents the fear of the coward, 
and Ehrfurcht, which represents the fear of 
the man already wise, as he stands before his 
superior in wisdom—honor-fear. 

It may seem idle to try to overcome girlish 
diffidence by an ethical argument; but if 
once the timid girl can bring herself to regard 
the terrifying social group as simply her 
lessons and examples, she may gradually find 
her fear melting into admiration, and so into a 
wholesome imitation. 

Social grace is largely the self - forgetting 
ability to put oneself in another’s place. All 
the easy give-and-take which is the chief charm 
of the husking in the country or the afternoon 
tea in the city is the result, not of genius for 
conversation, but of practice in the art of enter- 
taining. That art is acquired with far less toil 
than skill in playing the piano or in embroidery 


or in cookery. 
* «@ 


EQUAL PARTNERS. 


hen the descendant of a man who 

received a title of nobility for his 

achievements a century or more ago 
marries the daughter or granddaughter of an 
American who has ‘‘done things,’’ the dis- 
interestedness of the foreigner’s affection for 
his wife is often questioned. The doubt implies 
that no foreigner of rank would marry an 
American wife except for her money. 

This theory is not complimentary to American 
girls. Englishmen, with and without titles, 
are practically unanimous in confessing the 
charm of the girls brought up in the American 
atmosphere of freedom and taught to believe in 
the equality of the sexes. They do say, occa- 
sionally, that women here have too many 
privileges, and that their wishes are deferred 
to more frequently than is wise; but they all 
admit that the American system, instead of 
destroying the feminine charm, makes it irre- 
sistible. 

It is this attractiveness of American girls 
that leads young Englishmen to seek them as 
wives. ‘The wealth of the bride has little to 
do with the case; many girls who are not rich 
have married into titled families abroad. 

The title itself is an accident. The possessor 
of it is usually severdl generations removed 
from the man who earned the honor; whereas, 
in the United States, it has frequently happened 
that the bride of the foreigner is the daughter 
of a man who, if titles of nobility were con- 
ferred by the American government, would have 
been made a duke, a marquis or a knight 
because of his statesmanship, his success in 
war, his inventive genius, or because he con- 
quered the wilderness by building railways 
through it. The American bride is every time 
nearer than her husband to the fountain head 
of the kind of greatness which is decorated 
with titles in Europe. 


* © 


PARLIAMENTARY TANGLES. 


t is not always easy to determine where is 
the firing-line in a legislative battle. Often 
it is not on what at first sight seems the 

proper ridge of parliamentary ground. 

When the House of Representatives, at its 
recent special session, took up Cuban reciproc- 
ity, many Democratic members declared them- 
selves for the bill, but opposed to the rule that 
prescribed the conditions under which it was 
to be considered. A few ‘‘beet-sugar Republi- 
cans,’’? on the other hand, announced that 
although they would vote for the rule, they 
should vote against the bill. Of these two 
groups, which was really ‘‘voting for Cuban 
reciprocity” ? The answer depends on the 
point of view. 

The only close vote was that upon adopting 











the rule, the program of procedure, which 
the Republican leaders of the House had 
prepared; and yet reciprocity might not have 
failed had the rule been rejected. The rule 
made impossible the presentation or considera- 
tion of amendments from the floor, and set a 
day for the final vote. A year ago at just that 
stage of the contest the beet-sugar Republicans 
combined with the Democrats and defeated the 
rule to cut off amendments. They then united 
in amending the bill in such a way that it 
could not pass the Senate. Whether or not 
the change improved the bill need not here be 
considered, but all agree that it prevented 
action. 

After the rule was this time adopted, there 
appeared little further resistance to the Cuban 
reciprocity program. Why, it may be asked, 
did not Democrats who were favorable to the 
bill vote for the rule which made its easy pas- 
sage possible? Because they wished to present 
an important amendment, and further, because 
a minority always chafes under parliamentary 
restraint. Why, on the other hand, did certain 
Republicans say that they would vote for the 
rule, but against the bill? They, in turn, felt 
under obligation to sustain their own party 
leaders in arranging the business of the House, 
but did not believe in the measure immediately 
before them. 

When such complications are of almost every- 
day occurrence, it is not to be wondered at that 
opinions differ as to the ‘‘record’’ made by 
individual members of Congress. 
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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


hen Margaret Halsey finished her course 

at the seminary, she fully intended to “de- 
vote her life,” as she expressed it, to her brother 
Philip. Hitherto he had devoted his life to her. 
Their parents had died when she was very young. 
Philip as a boy had faced the problem of support- 
ing his sister and himself, and by prodigious effort 
and heroic sacrifices had solved it. She had 
lacked for nothing. 

In this struggle he had won his way to success. 
He had gained an honorable reputation in his 
profession. Moreover, he was recognized as a 
moral force in the community, a leader in every 
good work. Margaret was sure she could help 
him now. If she could not promote the reforms 
he believed in, if she could not mix his colors, she 
could at least help him to be comfortable. 

But her home had been so long at school that 
she and her brother were practically strangers. 
As she came to know him in the familiar inter- 
course of every day, his methods and mannerisms 
first amused and then annoyed her. He was 
so “old-maidish” about the arrangement of fur- 
niture and the ordering of the household ways; 
he was so fussy about his food; he had such an 
irritating trick of pulling his beard! Margaret’s 
nerves were kept continually on edge. She ended 
by persuading herself that she was very unhappy. 

Then, as it befell, the grave and patient brother 
met with an accident that threatened his life. It 
was many hours before he returned to conscious- 
ness. His hand went feebly to his beard, and he 
tugged at it in the way that Margaret had always 
found so annoying. Now she shed éears of thank- 
fulness at sight of the familiar motion. 

That night a personal revelation came, when 
the physician drew her aside and said, “Your 
brother’s recovery will depend so much on you, 
Miss Margaret, that I must speak plainly. He 
must not be disturbed or excited, and you have 
certain peculiarities which —” 

. “Peculiarities! Ihave?” stammered Margaret. 

“Trifling faults. We all have them. You are 
no exception. Your brother is too loving and 
large in his nature to notice them when in health, 
but now —”’ - 

“I understand. What are they, doctor?” 

“You have a querulous habit of finding fault 
incessantly—surely you are conscious of it?—and 
a shrill voice which must be irritating to an invalid. 
You did not know it? Well, of course it is not 
usual to speak of these small defects, but it is 
essential that you should know and try to amend 
yours for Philip’s sake.” 

Contritely and with a humbler face Margaret 
turned to her duty. Now that she knew there 
were motes in her own eye, it would be easy 
to overlook her brother’s shortcomings. What 
mattered his little foibles, anyway, as against his 
large mind and loving heart? 


¢ © 


THE HOUSE OF CLOSETS. 


mong the trials of housekeepers none is more 
common than that of lack of closet room. If 
she could only plan a house herself! many a busy 
housewife thinks. Her imagination revels in the 
vision of big linen closets and dainty china closets, 
of preserve closets guarded by lock and key, of 
hall closets for the children’s straying overshoes, 
of magazine closets for the constantly accumu- 
lating periodicals. She is certain that she could 
not have too many. 

There is, however, one house, described in “An 
Old New England Town,” which has closet room 
enough to satisfy the most ambitious housekeeper ; 
indeed, it is possible, considering the inexorable 
demands of house-cleaning times, that one might 
even be willing to dispense with a few of the 
treasure places. The house is the old Sherman 
mansion of Fairfield, Connecticut, and it is said to 
contain no less than sixty closets—closets within 
closets and closets within closets within closets. 

At the time that it was built it was the finest 
residence in the region. Tradition declares that 
when the parlor carpets, ordered from abroad, 
arrived seven feet too long, it was decided to build 
an extension at each end of the parlor in order to 
accommodate them. Certain it is that the wings 
were added and cellars—it has three—and closets. 

During the last years of her life Mrs. Sherman 
was an invalid and unable to go into the second 















































story, yet so marvelous was her memory that 
she knew precisely all the contents of her great 
family of closets, and constantly dispensed the 
linen, flannel, calico, hams, pickles and preserves, 
kept in their separate hiding-places. 

Of late years the old mansion has become church 
property, and Mrs. Sherman’s successors have 
found the closets a not wholly unmitigated delight. 
It is said, however, that the minister submits with 
grace, cultivating a spirit of levity when a dog, a 
book, a child, a suit of clothes, a pot of jam or 
next Sunday’s sermon goes into strict retirement 
for an hour, a month or a year. It is sure to be 
discovered sooner or later in one of the closets. 


JOHN ERICSSON. 


he celebration in New York last August of | 


the centenary of John Ericsson’s birth and 


the dedication of a new statue to him recall the | } 


many achievements of the great Scandinavian- 


American. Every one knows him as the inventor | 
of the Monitor, which makes him an important | 


figure in American history ; but that was only one 
of many works in engineering and invention. 

At the age of thirty years he constructed a 
hot-air or caloric engine. He applied the screw 
propeller to steam-vessels, improved the loco- 
motive and the fire-engine, invented a hydrostatic 


gage, a pyrometer for measuring the expansion | | 


of metals under heat, and a new sea lead. His 
later work included successful experiments with 
the torpedo-boat destroyer, and unsuccessful 
attempts to make a solar engine. It was the 
dream of his life to turn the sun’s rays into 
mechanical power. In this problem he spent his 
later years and much money. His wife did not 
like America and returned to England, leaving 
him in a solitude that developed his eccentricities. 
The district in which his house stood rapidly 
changed into a noisy business quarter. Ericsson 
used to pad his room and put wool under the casters 
of his bed. He bought up the neighborhood cats 
and dogs and disposed of their mews and barks. 
He even went to young women who sang and 
played the piano near by, and tried to buy silence. 
His servant, Ann Cassidy, used to pin the sheets 
to his mattress with two hundred and forty pins, 
as he bade her. She understood that he was 
speaking the truth when he said, a few days 
before his death, that he had never travelled in 
an elevated train, never seen Central Park, and 
had never been on Brooklyn Bridge but once. 
There was no time for even short excursions in a 
day of which fourteen hours were spent in work. 


* 


A PLAGIARIST. 


he novelists who aspire toward absolute origi- 
nality of plot might think, once in a while, of 
the sources from which certain masters drew their 
inspiration, and of the calmness with which those 
great workers picked up whatever would serve 
them at their trade. Charles Reade depended on 
the newspapers as the living record of life as it is. 
One day in the week he devoted to his scrap-books. 
Passing events seemed to him of vital importance, 
and the result of his collating appeared in novels 
whose “purpose” told. . 

In “Never Too Late to Mend” he exposed the 
cruelties practised in the prisons, before the 
reform was successful; in “Hard Cash’. he 
attacked the abuses of private lunatic asylums; 
in ‘Put Yourself in His Place” he opened on trade- 
unions. He was a modern crusader. One day he 
found in a newspaper certain strictures on this 
manner of work. His rage was instant and violent. 

“Plagiarist!”’ he roared, crushing the paper. 
“Of course I am a plagiarist. Shakespeare was 
a plagiarist. Molitre was a plagiarist. We all 
plagiarize, all except those idiots who are too 
asinine to profit by the works of their superiors. 
Surely every blockhead out of a lunatic asylum 
(except those idiots) must know that since Homer’s 
time all authors have parodied his incidents and 
paraphrased his sentiments. Moliére took his 
own where he found it. “The thief of all thieves 
was the Warwickshire thief,’ who stole right and 
left from everybody. But then he ‘found things 
lead and left them gold.’ That’s the sort of thief 
Iam!” 

* ¢ 


**SUNDAY FOLKS.” 


hen Dr. John Cairns went from Scotland to 

Ireland for rest and travel in 1864, he was at 

once delighted by discovering from the guides 

who showed him about that most of the landed 
gentry were “Sunday folks.” 

“That’s a fine castle,” he would say, pointing to 
a big house set like a crown on some rocky hill. 

“Yis, sorr,” said his guide. “’Tis Sir John O’Con- 
nor’s,” or “’Tis Sir Rory Moore’s.’”’ He always 
added, “He’s a Sundah mon.” 

At last Doctor Cairns grew curious. 

“What is a Sunday man?” he asked. 

“Well, sorr, it do be a mon thot has so many 
writs out agin him for debt that he stays shut up 
tight in his house all the week, and only comes 
out on Sundah, when the law protects him.” 

Doctor Cairns’s opinion of the landed gentry 
underwent a change. 


* ¢ 


A MATTER OF INDIFFERENCE. 


amous men are nowadays well used to the fact 
that their obituary notices “up to date” are 
neatly filed in newspaper offices, waiting for the 
event. Mark Twain recently offered to rewrite 
his, and pay for the privilege. "Whether most 
celebrities have an impulse of curiosity over the 
ready-made summary of their virtues and talents 
could only be known by an intimate acquaintance 
with the men themselves. 
A few have read their own obituaries, but it has 
probably not been given to many to treat such 
notices with indifference. The Philadelphia Eve- 


ning Telegraph says that Theodor Mommsen, 
the historian, who died recently, was, in 1892, 
erroneously reported dead. The Telegraph pub- 
lished a notice of him, which was cut out and sent 














to him by an American lady living in Berlin. 
Mommsen acknowledged it, saying: 

“Honored Madam. I have to thank you for the 
communication of my obituary. May I hope that 
the effective posterity will treat me a little more 
leniently than the anticipated. In any case, 
neither living nor dead shall I care.” 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Now Ready for 1904 Subscribers. 


THE COMPANION 

CALENDAR for 
1904, entitled “‘Spring- 
time,” is a work of 
unusual beauty. In 
form it is a stand- 
ing screen twenty-one 
inches long and eleven 
and a half inches high. 
It consists of a large 
central panel, towhich 


panels. The theme of 
the center is youth and 
sunshine, that of the 
sides birds and blos- 
soms, and the narrow 
connecting folds con- 
tain the Calendar vign- 
ettes, 6monthsoneach. 

The original paintings, made expressly for The 
Companion by eminent artists, have been faithfully 
reproduced by lithography in twelve colors. The 
screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of 
embossed gold. 

The Calendar is copyrighted and published 


exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its 
subscribers who pay for the year 1904. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CENTER Pane, ‘ SPRINGTIME.’* 
PAINTED BY W. 0. STEVENS. 
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A VISIBLE ARGUMENT. 


ome uneducated people are victims of the fallacy 
that because there are graduates of colleges 
who are unworthy of the institution that has tried 
to do so much for them, therefore colleges are bad. 
The Rev. Thomas P. Hunt relates in his spirited 
autobiography an incident in which he corrected 
one man’s prejudice. 


While I was acting as agent for ey 
—- I — to a wealt ny merchant for a 
donation, and also urged him to take a scholarship 
and have his sons educated. I found him so 
strongly confirmed in the opinion that a college 
education is but the road to worthlessness that I 
desis from arguing with him. 

After dinner I proposed a walk. We made a 
thorough visit to the wharves, grog-shops and 
hotels of the place. 

After supper I remarked, “What a pity that so 
many of the worthless, idle nuisances we have 
seen in our walk to-day have spent their time and 
their fathers’ money in colleges!” 

“Colleges!” said he. “Why, thereis notacollege 
boy amongthem! Theyare ignorant; their parents 
do not go to church nor read the Bible. Colleges, } 
indeed!” 

Ihad him. “You see, then,” I said, “that young 
men may be ruined without a college education. 
I admit that educated boys may be ruined, not 
in consequence of education, but rather in spite 
of it. Statistics show that a smaller proportion of 
college students become worthless than of any 
other class of young men in the country.”’ 
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FAIRY GOLD. 


he late Phil May, the famous cartoonist of 

London Punch, once had a delightful encounter 
with a juggler at a fair. The New York Tribune 
repeats the story. The conjurer was apparently 
wrapping up gold and silver coins in pieces of 
paper, and selling them for two shillings a pack- 
age. The man had a handsome face, and May 
sketched it furtively. But the juggler, who had 
eyes for everything, saw him in the act, and forth- 
with announced: 

“If that there celebrated puveouen with 
the tight breeches on will ’and up the picter, the 
equally celebrated benefactor to humanity which 
is giving away quids for coppers will reward ’im 
accordingly.”’ 

A w a twinkle in his ere, handed up the 
drawing. The conjurer was deli with the 
sketch, and pinned it to the tail-board of his cart. 
Then he tossed three sovereigns, three half- 
sovereigns and several half-crowns into a piece 
of paper, screwed it up handed it to the artist. 

“You'll be president of the R’yal Academy some 
a’y, young man,” said he. “Here! Catch!” 

‘A bargain’s a bargain.” said May, and walked 
off with the packet of gold and silver. 

But when it was opened it proved to contain 
two pennies and a halfpenny. Yet, as the artist 
always declared, it was one of the pleasantest 
transactions he ever made. 


* ¢ 


UNANSWERABLE. 


the illustrator is not supposed to have the poet’s 
license; but he gives himself the scope he 
desires, and if his conception of a figure or a scene 
differs from that of the writer it is simply a trifle 
worse for the writer. 

When Holman Hunt illustrated Tennyson’s 


m, “The Lady of Shalott,’’ Tennyson was 
aback by his first sight of the 


“My dear Hunt,” said he, “I never said that 
young | woman’s hair was blowing all over the 


comowhat taken 
lad 


“No,’’ said the artist, whose mind was as ready 
as his fingers, ‘“‘but you never said it wasn’t.” 
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WITTY GRATITUDE. 


rsd Scott liked to tell the story of his meet- 
ing an Irish beggar in the street, who 
importuned him for a sixpence. 

Not bovine one, Scott gave him a shilling, add- 
ing, with a laugh, “Now remember, you owe me 


sixpence:” 
“Och, sure enough,” said the beggar, “and God 





are joined by narrow | had been a sufferer from indigestion and heart 
folds two smaller side | trouble, and in almost constant fear of sudden 


| exhaustion, and 1 was a complete wreck physic- 








Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’””’ They may be 
used at all times with perfect safety. [ Adv. 


STAMPS. 
Fine large copper coin, dated 159, 


Ete. 
COINS | 25ec. U.S. cents, 1807, 10, 12 or 714, good, 


§ each 18e. 10 different foreign coins, in 
three metals, 25c. Roman silver coin over 1500 yeara 
old, good, 50c. Buying list 5c. ; Belling lists Free. 

T. ELDER, Box 11 Station A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘*Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mailed free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 


ABOUT FEAR. 
OFTEN COMES FROM LACK:‘OF RIGHT FOOD. 








120 var.rare Zanzibar, China, etc. ,10c. ; 8 
Samoa, 0c, Est.1881. B.A Dresser, -Mass. 











Napoleon said that the best-fed soldiers were 
his best soldiers, for fear and nervousness come 
quickly when the stomach is not nourished, Nerv- 
ous fear is a sure sign that the body is not supplied 
with the right food. 

A Connecticut lady says, “For many years I 


death, the most acute suffering possible. Dieting 
brought on weakness, emaciation and nervous 


ally and almost a wreck mentally. 

“I tried many foods, but could not avoid the 
terrible nausea followed by-vomiting that came 
after eating until I tried Grape-Nuts. This food 
agreed with my palate and stomach from the 
start. This was about a year ago. Steadily and 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHE! 1780. 
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surely a change from sickness to health came, 
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until now [have no symptoms ofiadlyspepsia, and | 
can walk ten miles a day without being greatly | 
fatigued. I have not taken a drop of medicine 
since I began the use of Grape-Nuts, and people 
say I look many years younger than I really am. 

“My poor old, sick body has been made over, 
and I feel as though my head has been, too. Life | 
is worth living now, and I expect to enjoy it for | 
many years to come if I can keep away from bad | 
foods and have Grape-Nuts.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Class, Society or Club by wearing its 


BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of thetwo styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 
buttons. ciaape, stick or hat 
_ne as desired. Straight from 
actory to wearer at the fol- 
lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen, Sample | 
10 cents. In_ Sterling Silver $2.50 per 
dozen. Sample 25 cents. 


Write for our_ beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de- 
signs free. 

work guaranteed. 
back if not satisfied. 1 
oe designs and estimates @ 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 
2ic, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The International 


DENTIFRICE. 


Standard of the World for Thirty Years. 


Cleanses, preserves, beautifies and 
whitens the teeth, strengthens the gumea, 
sweetens the breath. In neat, handy metal 
boxes. Ideal for dressing-table and travelling. 
No powder to scatter; no liquid to spill or statn 
garments. 25 Cents at all Druggists. 


C.H. Strong € Co., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 








to the appetite. 


Puritan Oyster “5 
Fork, [ici 8ix, $2.00 2 
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DAINTY SILVERWARE 


that adds to the attractiveness of the table and gives zest 
Looks like Sterling and Lasts Longer. 






Lakewood Hollow Handle Table Knife. 


Per set of six. 


If dealer hasn’t them will send direct on receipt of price. _ 
will give many suggestions for Christmas. 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, “AoeonO erat” 


8% inches long. 


$5.00 


Postal us for Catalogue No. 4; 
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Putting on a pair of 


“VY K M” 4-Thread 













Stockings 


yarn, as four cents are better than two cents. 


Ba Look for the “VY KM” 
which ts stamped on every 
pair of genuine g-thread lisle 
hosiery obtainable at 25 cents. 


blue; sizes 9 to rr4g. 
Lf your dealer won't supply you, we will. 


means twice the wear and double the satisfaction of any other 
25c. hosiery, because “‘¥Y K M” is knit of yarn spun from 
four threads of finest-combed Egyptian lisle, making it as 
much better than other sorts, with their one- or two-thread 


Gee 


Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, fine or 
Derby rib, medium or heavy weight. Black only ; sizes 6 to 10, 
Men’s Half Hose, two weights — medium and heavy. 
Colors: black, tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist and Cadet 















Sample pair, 25c.; Six pairs (one or assorted 
colors in men’s hose), $1.50; delivered free. 



























grant you may live till I pay you!” 
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Write for “The Reasons Why,” a book of helpful interest 
to every mother, telling how we can make the finest 4-thread 
lisle hosiery so it may now be bought for 25 cents a pair. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, Main Street, YORK, PA. 
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A WINTER AFTERNGON 
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By Susan Hartley Swett ¥ 


he sun, disconsolate and dim, 
By chilling clouds rebuffed, 
Shines like a bedtime candle, left 
Upon the shelf unsnuffed ; 
A little flock of chickadees 
Is plaintive in the homestead trees. 





Too little air there is to sway 

The dead vine by the door, 

But faint sounds stir in the dry leaves 
That strew the orchard floor, 

As if the garments of the day 

Were rustling as she steals away. 


Along the hedgerows, here and there, 
Shine red stems of the brier, 

And dusky homestead windows hold 
A scarlet flash of fire ; 

The bold wing of a crow astray 

Is strangely black against the gray. 


One bar of rusty red is all 

The smothered sunset shows, 

No room there is for twilight’s graee, 
So swift the darkness grows, 

But on faint harp-strings in the wood 
Some stray wind plays an interlude. 


A flock of gulls above the marsh, 

Within the fleeting light, 

Flies toward the sea, where one dark ship 
Seems bringing in the night, 

And o’er its icy masts, full soon, 

Hangs the blurred lantern of the moon. 


* ¢ 


THE LAWYER’S STORY. 

ILE young men had made great prep- 
arations for their fishing trip into 
the Indian Territory, and their dis- 
appointment was deep when, on 
the very morning they were to start, 
the lawyer, whom they all liked, 
told them he could not go. Tomake the matter 
worse, his explanations were very lame and 
unsatisfactory ; it was evident that he had given 
up the trip for some reason which he hesitated 
to name. 

As a last resort the others went in a body— 
six of them—to his office, and demanded that 
he tell them exactly why he had deserted, 
when he had been most enthusiastic in planning 
the outing. 

“*If you’re really to understand it,’’ he said, 
‘*T shall have to begin with my own boyhood. 
My father, the best father, I think, that a boy 
ever had, always showed me a tenderness which 
even as a child I knew was somehow different 
from the love which my playmates had from 
their parents. It was not until I was perhaps 
fourteen years old that he told me why this 
was so. 

‘* Although he himself lived a most exemplary 
life, his father, his father’s father and two of 
his uncles had been drunkards. The taste for 
liquor he believed to be hereditary in our family, 
and in me he had recognized many of the traits 
he himself possessed, and which had made his 
own life a long fight against the habit of drink. 
He pointed out the danger that lay before me, 
and begged me to give him my promise never, 
under any circumstances, to touch liquor. ‘It 
is your only safety,’ he said. ‘Unless you make 
this resolution, and have the strength to keep 
it, the odds will be fatally against you, for, like 
myself, you are easily influenced by others. If 
J thought that to-morrow you were to take your 
first drink, I should pray to God that you 
might die to-day.’ 

**Of course I promised. He had never talked 
to me in that way before, and of course it 
made an impression on me. I was frightened, 
and for several years I kept my promise. 
‘Then I went with some other young fellows 
on an all-day fishing-trip. While we were eating 
our luncheon one of our number, a boy whom 
we all admired, took a bottle of whisky from 
his pocket, drank from it, and passed it to his 
next neighbor. The bottle went round the 
cirele, for no one dared refuse to follow George 
Reitz’s lead. When it came to me I tried to 
pass it on without drinking, but the others 
began to tease and. ridicule me, until from 
sheer cowardice I took the drink. A second 
and a third followed, and I began to realize that 
I liked the stuff, and wanted more of it. My 
father’s warning flashed across my mind: 

***Tf you take one drink, you may be forever 
lost!’ 

“The rest of the day passed wretchedly 
enough, and I was glad when it was time to 
start for home. When I reached the house I 
found that my father, whom I had left in good 
heaith in the morning, was lying at the point 
of death. He had had a sudden attack of 
heart-disease. They told me he was very 
anxious to see me alone, and with a breaking 
heart I entered his room. 

‘*He could not move and could hardly speak, 
but as I took his hand and bowed my head upon 
it, crying, he smiled tenderly and lovingly on me. 













| ‘‘for the whisky is going to stay here.’ 








Rests THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





When I grew calmer he spoke, although the 
effort was pitiful to witness: 

‘**Be strong—mother’s sake—my sake—kiss 
me.’ 

**As I bent down to kiss him he noticed the 
odor of liquor in my breath. I shall never 
forget the look of agony, of despair, in his eyes. 

““*My poor—lost—boy!’ he groaned; and 
these were his last words. 

‘*Since that day, God helping me, I have 
never touched a drop of liquor. But I know 
my weakness. I don’t dare to expose myself to 
temptation, and I never knowingly go where 
liquor is to be used. This morning, while the 
provision wagon was being loaded, I saw that 
some one had sent along a case of whisky. 
Forgive me, boys; I’m not preaching nor finding 
fault with you, but you see now why I can’t 


” 


‘*You can go and you shall go,’’ spoke up 
the judge, who had provided the case of liquor, 
So 
the lawyer went, and a jollier, healthier, hap- 
pier outing none of the men ever had. 
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IMPROVED BY A FLAG. 


he friendliness with which the Moros of 

| Mindanao received the American soldiers 
and sailois has frequently been remarked, 

but American occupation of their island, the 
second largest in the Philippines, has yielded few 
incidents more pleasing than one related by Flor- 
ence Kimball Russell in the Criterion. An officer 
stationed on the southeast coast of the island had 
occasion, she says, to make a reconnaissance into 
the mountains back of Davao, and stopped over- 
night in a little village of Bogobos. The chief of 
these natives “did the honors” with savage dignity. 


The town was dirty beyond belief. The people 
were lazy, even in their yoy O But one item 
of interest was pointed out to the Americans b 
their host—a collection of human skulls which 
decorated his dwelling, indoors and out. These 
were trophies of war, he explained to the officer. 
The next morning, on leaving, the officer thanked 
the chief for his hospitality, and asked him to 
return the visit. The savage accepted the invita- 
tion. A short time later he arrived in Davao, 
accompanied, not by an escort of a paltry half- 
dozen, as the officer had been, but by the major 
= of his tribe. He was evidently not going to 
e outdone in ceremonial observances; and he 
and his followers remained long enough in Davao 
to cause the official larder sadly to need replenish- 


ment. 

During this visit the Bogobee were one and all 
delighted with the military life of the post,the drills 
and sega e and routine of daily duty. Then 
too, the cleanliness of the barracks impress 
them, and the personal neatness of the khaki-clad 
soldiers, not to mention the very desirable things 
to eat evolved by the yy | cook. 

But perhaps nothing so filled them with awe 
and admiration as the ceremonial raising and 
lowering of the garrison flag. They never missed 
the eg eg of os it, especially at evening, 
when the improvised band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and the flag fluttered slowly 
down the staff, while the troops stood at attention 
with bared heads. 

So impressed was the chief that on leavin 
Davao he asked the officer to give him an Ameri- 
can flag that he might take the custom into his 
own Village. This was granted, and the presenta- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes was made the occa- 
sion for a little sermon, in which the head of the 
Bogobos was informed that he and his people 
were under the protection of the great American 
government; that he, as chief of the tribe, repre- 
sented American authority in his village, and that 
it would become him to set an example to his 


people. 

Then, with great tact, he was further informed 
that in the United States the custom of decorating 
houses with human skulls no longer prevailed ; 
that it had fallen into disfavor with the more 
enlightened “natives” of the United States, and 
that, in fact, they ——- objected to such 
practices. Consequently it behooved him, as a 
representative of the American government, to 
keep abreast of the times in this regard. The 
chief listened very gravely, but he made no 
answer. 

On a subsequent visit to the little village the 
officer was greatly —a- to see what wei 
his words had _carri and what an effect the 
Star-Spangled Banner had upon a savage moun- 
tain people. Soldiers were drilling under the 

een trees; sanitation had been adopted ; sweep- 
ng, heretofore unknown, had become a custom 
of the village; the skulls had been removed from 
the executive mansion, and every evening the 
chief and his standing army failed not to face 
the flag as it was slowly and very reverently 
lowered from a bamboo flagstaff where — 
the day it floated over a village it had redeeme 
from seemingly hopeless savagery. 
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RIVALS, BUT NOT ENEMIES. 


r. Doten extended the sample copy of the 

M Balltown Bugle with a terminative flourish. 

“I ain’t contradicting ye,” he said. “I 

can’t say but what on gen’ral prine’ples advertis- 
ing pays. What I say is, it wouldn’t pay here.” 


The young editor, proprietor and advertisin 
agent of the Bugle took the paper and thrust 
into his ket. “Seems to me,” he began, with 
insinuating mildness, “that isn’t quite the spirit of 
enterprise one would expect to see in the leading 
citizen of Balltown.” ‘ 

“Mebbe not,” returned the “leading citizen,” 
and then continued: “‘You’re wasting wind. I'll 
subscribe for your paper, an’ pay my subscription 
in spot cash, although I take the Farmer, an_all- 
hen paper, an’ a religious fortnightly for Mis’ 
Doten a’ready ; but it’s no use talking advertising 
to me, for I won’t advertise. Cale Gill won’t, 
neither. You see that store, there?” 

“Yes; Mr. Gill’s —”’ 

“Gill’s now,” said the old man, “but Harrub’s 
once. Just as a store here was Tucker’s. 
When I bought Tucker out fifty year ago, I 
bought the good-will o’ Tucker’s customers, an’ 
Harrub threw his good-will in, for them two men, 
Tucker an’ Harrub, had had enough o’ enterprise 
an’ rivalry an’ cut-your-neighbor’s-throat methods 
o’ doing business. An’ I knew all about it, an’ 
when Gill bought out Harrub I threw my good- 
will in, as I’d been done by. 

“Well, ‘long back, before you was born,” con- 
tinued the storekeeper, “a smart young chap 
Tucker’s nephew he was, come down here an? 
began telling his uncle that he was slow; that he 
oughter git up an’ git an’ advertise his goods. He 
kep’ right at Tucker till fin’ly one mornin’ some 
airly bird see that Tucker’d got half his stock an’ 
some tissue-paper festoons in his winder, an’ was 
bragging ’bout it. The hull village was up to the 
foreside by noon to see it. There was six cans 0’ 
corn, a jar of pickles, some smoked herring in a 





t | watch 





box that hadn’t been opened, an’ his two candy 
jars—sticks an’ drops—right out in plain > 4 
‘An’ stuck on the glass in big red an’ blue letters 
was ‘We lead, others follow.’ 

“That was a dig at Harrub,” said Mr. Doten, 
“an’ he understood it so. He didn’t see Tucker’s 
nephew’s hand in it; I’ve heard him own up to that 
more’n once. He was always a hot-headed man, 
Harrub was, an’ good frien’s as they’d always been 
he was for letting daylight into Tucker’s skull 
right away. But somebody that thought he knew 
it all said *twould be the best way to pay Tucker 
in his own coin: to clear a winder, put in some 
8 , an’ do a little lettering. arrub went 
Tucker one better: put more stock in the winder, 
—I remember he had some West Injy s in 
the model of the frigate Betsey that his uncle had 
whittled out with only geet his jack-knife,—an’ his 
lettering was right to the edge of calling names. 
It was tit for tat after that. The hull village took 
sides, an’ the feeling even crep’ into fam’lies an’ 
divided ’em, one for Tucker an’ another~ for 


rub. 
“I do’ know,” said Mr. Doten, sagely, “but 
what there’d been bloodshed if Tucker’s nephew 
hadn’t got a job to the harbor. Soon’s ever he 
was a= Tucker he took all his fancy stock out’n 
his winder, flung in some pollock an’ two or three 
pair 0’ uses, same’s he used to have there, 
an’ soaked all the sass off the 
went over to Harrub’s an’ done the squar’ thing. 
Harrub he met Tucker half-way, an’ that was the 
end 0’ that kind 0’ work at town foreside. 

“No,” concluded Mr. Doten. “I won’t advertise 


in the le. I’ve seen enough 0’ ie ae | 

villages. I can’t get a living without I se 

myself » above an’ agin Cale Gill, I’ll sell out 
’ go fishing.” 








he beach mists smoke in the morning sun, 
And the sea’s as blue as blue can be— 
A ship the lighthouse island rounds, 
And the voices of sailors cheerily ring 
Over the waves to me. 


Right merrily rattle the anchor chains 
Ere to’gallantsails are furled ; 
From the “davy” drops the captain’s gig 
And the bearded sailors step ashore 

As from another world. 


And I wonder a-watching the seamen come 
Home from the deep blue sea, 
If their voices ring as cheerily, 
If the cables rattle as merrily, 
If their lives seem full of mystery 
To them, as they do to me. 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


he humors of operating a mail-order store 

| are set forth by a writer in the New York 
Evening Post. When business is done in 

this way, the five-pound catalogue, which finds its 
way into all rural towns, is the show-window, 
and the village post-office is the bargain-counter. 
The shopping is done mainly with postage-stamps. 
Father or mother or the oldest girl writes the 
order, and little Mary runs out and drops the 





letter into the rural delivery box. Then when 
the mails, the store and the express company have 
applied their machinery, back comes the new 
harness, the winter cloak, or the book that mother | 
has wanted since last Christmas. 


Many of the letters which accompany these 
orders from the patrons of mail-order stores are 
distinctly amusing. “Deer Sirs,” wrote one man 
who had received an advertisement with a half- 
tone picture of the members of the firm. “I am 
glad you thout to send me of photograft. I 
enclothes a picture of me witch I had taken at 
Potter’s Junction, and hope our friendchip will 
continou.”’ 

Sometimes the letters are pathetic. “I send U 
my watch,” wrote another labored scrawl. “Have 
you pot a My iwatch it will cost too 
mutch to reperee. Do U want to buy my 
watch and did U getit. M 
sell it. Or do U want two trade watches with my 
watch. U want to trade watches with m 
- DoU want to trade watches or not sen 
it back unless it is my watch send it back. For 
— quick. I want to know something quick.” 

ecasionally orders are sent in for commodities 
that are hard to supply. A woman wrote from 
New Jersey for “a pair of gloves to be used in 
killing mosquitoes.’”’ A veterinary surgeon from 
Indiana wanted a flat-iron for his a mother, 
“made of aluminum or some other light material.” 
A +7 soul wrote from Quebec to this effect: *‘M 
wife says there is a kind of medicine which will 
cure people of talking too much, and she says you 
seep it. Money is enclosed, and I want four 

es. 


A thriving department in one great store in the 
West is that in which violins are repaired and 
sold. The violins are mostly of a cheap class. 

“Who buys these violins?” asked a visitor. 
“Musicians?” 

The expert clerk looked his profound disgust 
for the untutored East. 


“Musicians, no!” he exclaimed. “Just plain 
fiddlers.” 
It is pleasant to think that the lumberman in 


1is camp, the Georgia “cracker” in his cabin, the 
Mississippi stevedore on the docks, and the 
a tts haniec at his fireside are still 











fiddling. Perhaps part of the mission of the mail- 
— store is elp keep alive the good old 
nes. 


* © 


A FRIGHT IN THE AIR. 


en who climb steeples and venture out on 
M rickety cornices and up tremulous chim- 
neys for a living have good control of 
their nerves, and at critical moments their self- 
possession does not fail them. But they admit, 
says the New York Sun, that they sometimes get 
frightened. One of these steeple-jacks gives a 
recent case in point. 


There was a pretty lively wind, he said. It 
wasn’t much down on the ground, but up where I 
~— below the big gilt ball on a Newark 

spire, it was pretty bothersome. It was 
all the time trying to whirl me round and round 
the spire. The spire wasn’t more than five or six 
feet in circumference up where I was. e paint 
was nearly worn off, and actually the winds had 
sort of scarred the spire in circles, belt like, from 
the constant whirling round and round. 

The wind pushed me and joggled me for an 
hour or more. I should not have gone .: that 
morning, anyhow. I might have Known it was 
too windy. ut I was anxious to get through, 
and so I stuck to it. 

At last this funny feeling, which I can’t very 


watch I am ready to P 





well describe to any one who hasn’t felt it, came 








down on me with a rush. The blood went to my 


head and my ears buzzed. 1 knew I’d got to get 
out of that, so as carefully as I could I self 
down to the first window, about forty feet below. 

I crawled through somehow and sat down on a 
cross-beam. I pappece 1 sat there half an hour, 
resting and trying to find myself. Then 1 went 
back and worked my way up closer and closer to 
the big gilt ball. 

The scare was coming on again when I happened 
to notice something odd in the ball which took my 
mind off everything else. 

I saw an odd-loo! ing hole in the ball, a sort of 
longish hole as if a big worm had burrowed into 
the wood ; but I knew no worm ever got up there, 
and I could see that the hole had been made since 
+ - was put up. I found another, and finally 
a third. 

I sat in my ouins and examined them curiously 
for some time before 1 made them out. knew 
ae | about the history of that church and its 
spire, and I could figure that that ball had been 

ere at least seventy-five years. 

Then I remembered that down in the green 
stretch beside the church the young folks of the 
city had gathered on the night before the Fourth 
of July during the last seventy-five years or so. 
I gd came with guns and pistols, and as I thought 
of this, I realized that these three holes were 
bullet-holes. 

Well, thinking of this I forgot all about my 
fright, and did not think of it again until | was 
down on the ground; and I don’t know but that 
those bullet-holes saved my life. 


* ¢ 


COURT DIFFICULTIES. 


harlotte Disbrowe, the daughter of Sir 
Edward Cromwell Disbrowe, in her “‘Recol- 
lections of a Closed Century” tells of her 
appearance at the court in Amsterdam. She was 
@ young girl at the time, and youth and inexperi- 
ence entangled her in an amusing difficulty. 


All stood in their appointed places, the diplomacy 
on the right of their majesties, the Dutch ministers 
on the left hand. I was stand with Mademoi- 
selle de Selby, daughter of the Danish minister, 
whom I always looked upon as a proctectress 
during those early days, when I used to be so 
alarmed by the foreign custom of girls not 
remaining under their mother’s wing. 

Ella de Selby was a great stickler for etiquette 
and had that day warned me that we daughters of 
ministers were ass before the wives of the 
secretaries of legation. These ladies, 1 believe 
had no intention of taking the lower place. if 
do not know exactly what happened, but in the 
doorway I was seized by my friend Ella, that I 

t pass on with her in front of a Madame 
Pelaprat, who meant to go before us. 

Both were much bigger than I was, and each 
ulled as hard as she could; and what with my 
‘rain to look after and my fright, 1 went the wron 

way, and when able to look up found myself a’ 
the head of the columns of ladies of the country, 
which was quite incorrect. 

I was consequently the first person the king 
addressed when he started on the round of the 
room, and he said, “Young lady, I should like to 
know how you got here?” 

» I : rhs “Sire, Madame Pelaprat pulled so 
ard.” 

He was so much amused that for a long time 
afterward he used _ to say, “Charlotte, tell me, 
what has Madame Pelaprat done to you lately?” 

But my troubles were not over when the ing 
and queen, after going their round, had returne 
to their places; for, thanks to where I was placed, 
I was the last person to get out of the room, which 
I had to accomplish by walking backward along 
two sides of the room, with my train on the 
floor behind me. The queen, when she saw how 
frightened was, sent me word that 1 had 
managed my train most beautifully. 


® © 


CONVINCED, BUT UNDETERRED. 


here are some children who like to know the 
| reason for orders, and are then content to 
obey; but the majority of small folk are 
admirably represented by two girls of ten and 
twelve who once honored a writer in the Fort- 
nightly Review with a long visit, and with whom 
he attempted an occasional dose of reason. The 
autumn morning was cold, yet paddling in the 
water along the beach was in question. 


ase it’s too cold to paddle to-day,” said the 


ost. 
“Oh, but we’re not a bit cold. Mayn’t we 
addle ?” 

“You said the water was cold yesterday, and it 
will be much colder to-day. Besides, it’s begin- 
ning to rain.” 

on we were only funning yesterday, and 
indeed there was only one teeny, weeny spot of 
rain. Mayn’t we go and paddle now?” 

“Look here, Beatrice, do you remember last 
week when you both had colds, and had to stay 
in bed for breakfast, and cried, and said it was 
hateful?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, _—, about in icy cold water, catch- 
ing crabs, would give you another cold exactly 
like that, and you would have to stay indoors; 
and even if it got quite hot again for two or three 
days, you wouldn’t be able to pe. Surely, 
there’s no sense in risking all that just in order to 
go into the sea this morning, when you woulkdn’t 
po I it a bit, because it’s too cold, and _ no other 
children would be there for you to play with. 
Surely, you must see the sense of that?” 

“Oh, yes! And now may we go and paddle?” 


* © 
PAID IN ADVANCE. 


ayment in advance sometimes involves obli- 
p gations that the payer would gladly cancel. 
Madame le Blond gives an amusing instance 

of this in her stories of Alpine climbing. 


A mountaineer of my acquaintance once met a 
climber and his guide ascending the Breithorn, 
she says. The traveller was tired, and the snow- 
slopes were long and wearisome. The guide had 
put the rope over his shoulder, and was pulling 
the gentleman along. It was a hot day, and the 
amateur was very weary. Furthermore, he could 
speak no German. So he entreated his compatriot 
to intercede for him with the guide, who would 
insist on taking him up in spite of his groans of 


_— - 
“Why do you not return when the gentleman 
wishes it?” queried the stranger. 

“Sir,” replied the guide, “he can go, he must go; 
he has paid me in advance.” 


* © 


SCARCELY TIME ENOUGH. 


he methods of the Crowfield Church had 
been criticized, and Mrs. Anson, a promi- 
nent member of the society, was displeased. 


“We offer a good salary,” she said, with dignity, 
“and therefore we wish to be sure that we get the 
cream of the ministers to be had. That is the 
reason we have not as yet retained one for long.” 

“But, Mrs. Anson,” protested a graceless critic, 
“you know that if you want to gather cream 
you’ve got to let the pan alone.”’ 
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CHRISTMAS ARTICLES. 


compass describe a circle seven inches in diam-| It is better to use simple, bright colors as the 
eter, and within this a circular band, four | Indians do, because, you will be interested to 
inches in diameter and one-quarter of an inch | know, these odd designs are the same as those 
wide. Divide the circumference of the outer | used by the red men for decorating their hunting 
cirele into sevenths, and draw straight lines | shirts, leggings and moccasins, and the little 
from point to point. Then erase the circle and | squares piled one upon another represent rugged 
you have a figure with seven equal sides. mountains in their strange art language. You 
"| Upon a separate piece of paper draw the/|can paint them in alternate brown and green, 
7 figure made of piled-up squares with a black | if you choose, like the mountain soil and 
triangular support, shown in the illustration. | verdure, and the rest of the decoration may be 
Now trace this seven times round the large|in black or Indian red. When the colors are 
figure, and draw a circle just beyond, which | thoroughly dry, carefully cut out the doily and 
makes the outer edge. Then transfer the whole | glue or cement it to a five-cent asbestos mat. 
design to the stretched chamois skin upon the | The other mat colored in green and dull red is 
board, and it is ready for the coloring. a very pretty ornament for desk or table. 


























FOR BOYS. 


here are scores of pretty things which can 
be made for Christmas without the use of 
the dreaded needle. Let boys sharpen 
their jack-knives, hunt up their old boxes of 
water-color paints, buy a good-sized piece 
of chamois skin, and they are ready. 
There are a few general rules for the decora- 
tion of chamois: 
ist. Draw the design upon a thin sheet of 
paper. With “‘tracing’”’ paper transfer it to the 
ehamois, which has been smoothly stretched 
and fastened to a board with plenty of pins. 
2d. Whenever possible, color the design while 
the chamois is on the board, and wait until it 
is thoroughly dry before removing. 
3d. Mix the colors a trifle brighter than they 
are finally to appear, as they will lose much of 
their brilliancy in drying. 
First on our list of dainty offerings is a 
useful little affair to keep mama’s silver coffee- 
pot from blistering the table. With the pencil 











A durable bag for any purpose is made by 
cutting two pieces of chamois, each four by five 
and a half inches, and rounding the bottom. 
Stitch the two pieces together. An inch anda 
quarter from the top cut a row of small slits, 
and through them run the gathering string, 
which should be a narrow thong of chamois. 
Dark blue and orange, or vermilion and black, 
may be used for the color scheme. The accom- 
panying design was taken from an Indian 
‘*praying basket.’’ The irregular outer circle 
represented the mountains and valleys of the 
weaver’s country, and the triangles springing 
from the inner one were tornadoes which the 
Great Spirit was implored to keep away. 

The rattlesnake is a favorite subject for the 
sagamore artist. A ten-inch rattlesnake book- 
marker of chamois can be made as realistic as 
you please. 

Effective photograph frames can be made by 
covering with chamois decorated in a similar 
manner. 





FOR GIRLS. 
1.—A PRETTY SCRAP-BAG. 


ut from some bright cretonne four pieces 

twelve inches long by six and a half broad. 
Round off each corner so as to leave it somewhat 
pointed. Cut two of the pieces square across 
three and a half inches from point. Bind these 
straight edges with braid; then baste the pieces 
together to form a bag, having the shorter pieces 
for sides. Bind the raw edges with braid, 
leaving loops at the top to hang it by. Fasten 
loops and ends at the bottom. 


2.—WORK-BAG. 


ut two ten-inch rounds of linen. Bind each 

with silk braid. Cut a seven-inch round of 
cardboard, place on center of one round and 
build up the middle with wool wadding to form 
a cushion. Then place the other linen piece 
exactly over it and stitch round the cardboard 
center. Thread on a braid thirteen spools of 
cotton and bright silks and place them round 
the edge, tacking the edges together to form 
pockets, and leaving one small pocket for thimble. 
Draw up the braid to form rim of basket, and 
tie securely. Make heart-shaped needle-book of 
same material and attach to one edge by a piece 
of the braid, and fasten a pair of small scissors 
by a much longer piece. The top of the cushion 
can be embroidered. If the bag is made of 
eretonne a figure can be placed in the center. 


3.—EGG-COZY. 


ut two pieces of white felt in the same general 

shape as the design, having the greatest 
length four inches and the greatest width three 
and a half. This is easily done by drawing a 
paper pattern, and cutting the felt by that. 
Make the comb and wattles of scarlet felt, and 
work a few lines in scarlet silk for shading and 
to make bill. Use black beads for eyes. Fasten 
the pieces together by fine overcasting. This 
drawn over the egg-cup keeps the egg warm 
until eaten. 


4.—_CORNUCOPIA. 


c= a stout paper so that it will form a 
cornucopia with a long point. After it is 
trimmed into shape open and cut from it a piece 
of white linen, which can be washed, and bind 
all round it. Sew two loops on the short edge, 
and place buttons far enough back from the 
other edge to form a close bag when fastened. 
Sew loop on end of point by which to hang it to 
the bureau. Embroider some pretty design on 
front and on point, taking care that they are 
on the same side when the cornucopia is closed. 








white linen braid, and sew a braid on the top by 
which to tie it. These cases are very convenient 
for holding the narrow collars now in vogue. 


8.—MAIL-BAG. 


his is a convenient bag in which one can 
place mail in any country home. It is made 
of leather-colored canvas lined with brown linen, 
and there is no sewing. Cuta circle of cardboard 
three and three-quarters inches in diameter. 
Cut circles a half-inch larger of canvas and linen, 
and place eardboard between. Cut straight piece 
of canvas eight and a half inches by thirteen, and 
line with linen of same size. Fold down one 
short edge of canvas and one of lining, and insert 
opposite edges. Fasten these by brass manuscript- 
fasteners. Fold the lower edges and fasten in the 
edges of the bottom in the same way. Cut strips 
to make cover as shown in the diagram, and 
stiffen by an enclosed cardboard, which is to be 
cut away so that the cover can turn over. Brown 
ribbon by which to hang it is fastened at the 
back. On the front is to be embroidered in brown 
silk, U. S. Mail. 


9.—SPINDLE. 


AM pretty present for a gentleman’s desk is 
made by covering the wooden bottom of an 
ordinary desk-spindle. Have a large flower 
stamped upon a circle of linen larger than the 
bottom and embroider it with floss. If this can- 
not readily be stamped draw a geometrical or 
conventional design and work according to taste. 
Draw the center of the linen gently over the 
spindle, taking care not to break any threads, 
fold the cloth over the bottom and glue down the 
edge. Glue over the whole bottom a circle of 
stiff paper cut to fit. 


10.—CHIMNEY-CLEANER. 


| er a piece of stiff cardboard or wood eight 
inches long wind a ball of knitting-cotton 
No. 8. Draw a ribbon under the cotton at one end 
before it is removed, then cut through the threads 
at the other end. Draw the ribbon tight, and 
fasten to form the top of the head of the doll. 
Wind a thread firmly around an inch and a half 
lower for a neck, and cover by ribbon. Take 
twenty threads from each side, cut them so they 
will be two and a half inches long for arms, and 
tie with the ribbon to form wrists. Take forty 
strands from the middle of back, cut off same 
length and form two braids for hair, tying the 
ends with ribbon. An inch and a half below 
neck tie around to form waist. Make a long loop 
through the head ribbon by which you can draw 
the doll through the chimney. 


11.—TWINE-BAG. 





5.—RING-CASE. | all round with silk braid, and attach a piece to | for drawing cord. This is intended for a sponge- | F" this convenient bag take one yard of two- 
i this ring-case take a piece of chamois skin one end to form tie-strings. By changing the | bag, but cin be used for wash-cloths or towels. | and-a-half-inch crimson satin ribbon. Cut in 
six inches by four. Cut five strips one and a | sizes of the strips, pockets can be made for other | two and cross the pieces in the middle at right 


quarter inches by four. Place the first strip a | jewels. 7.—COLLAR-CASE. j angles. Cut a square of pasteboard and fasten 
half inch below the edge of large piece, and stitch Tt a piece of stout colored linen eighteen | inside to make a bottom, then close to form a 
across the bottom. Lay the next piece a little 6.—SPONGE-BAG. inches by seven. Turn down two inches at | bag. Place in this a ball of desk-twine of same 


over the first, and stitch in the same way. Con- Aware of a yard of bright plaid twenty-inch | each end, then cut out the corners so that two | color from which the end in the middle of the 
tinue with the other two strips. The last should silk. Fold to make a bag longer than it is | inches will turn up from the bottom, and a little | ball has been drawn and pulled up through the 
be even with the bottom of the piece. Stitch | wide. Close the sides. Line with bag of very | flap of two inches will turn from each side. Fold | bag. Cut the ends of the ribbon fork-shaped 
twice lengthwise, making fifteen pockets in all. thin rubber cloth. Make an inch and a quarter down the top, and cut in a wavy line so that it is | and tie loosely just above the ball with narrow 
Place on silk or linen to form a back, and bind | hem at the top in which a run must be made | deepest in the center. Bind all around with | ribbon. A sprig of artificial holly can be tied in. 

















COnnaCE: EVENTS 


A special court opened 
at Kishenef November 20th, for the trial 
of the persons charged with participation in 


ISHENEF TRIALS.— 


the recent massacre of Jews. Provision has 
been made for a practically continuous hearing 
up to January 2d, and as the prisoners number 
400, the witnesses 3,000, and the civil claims 
allowed for presentation 500, the time is likely 
to be fully oceupied. The prosecution will be 
conducted by two public prosecutors, assisted 
by a special government staff, and about 100 
advocates have been retained for the prisoners. 
Outsiders are rigorously excluded from the court. 


N EXPEDITION INTO TIBET.—An expedi- 
tion, commanded by Colonel Younghus- 
band, has been made ready in India to support 
a special mission to Tibet. It has been ordered 
to occupy the Chumbi valley, which is regarded 
as the key to the country, and to advance on 
Gyangtse, which is about 100 miles distant from 
the ‘‘forbidden city’’ of Lassa, to which few 
Europeans have ever penetrated. The pur- 
pose of the expedition is to call the Tibetans 
to account for the non-observance of trade 
treaties. It is suspected, also, that Russia has 
been seeking special privileges at Lassa, and 
a mission which was recently sent from Lassa 
to St. Petersburg is believed to have had signifi- 
cance. If war ensues, it will be carried on 
under peculiar difficulties, for a large part of 
the plateau of Tibet is higher than Mont Blanc, 
and is separated from India by the highest 
mountain ranges on earth. Tibet is under the 
suzerainty of China. Few countries are to-day 
so isolated, and a romantic mystery envelops 
its ruler, the Grand Lama, and its capital city, 
Lassa, which contains, it is believed, rare 
treasures of Buddhistic literature. Its lofty ele- 
vation has caused Tibet to be known as ‘‘the 
roof of the world.’’ 


Roya Visit.— King Victor Emmanuel 

and Queen Helena of Italy were guests of 
Kjng Edward and Queen Alexandra of England 
from the 17th to the 2ist of November. No 
special political significance attaches to the 
visit, but taken in connection with the visits 
of King Edward at Paris and Rome, of Presi- 
dent Loubet at London, and of King Victor 
Emmanuel at Paris, it suggests a closer potitical 
accord between the three governments. As 
France is the ally of Russia, there has been 
some speculation as to the way in which Russia 
might regard the apparent drawing together of 
France, England and Italy. But the Tsar has 
not left his views in doubt. In a recent letter 
to President Loubet he expressed his ‘* profound 
sympathy’’ with the agreement between France 
and England, and with the reconciliation re- 
cently effected between France and Italy, and 
pronounced these events a new pledge for the 


maintenance of peace. 
FE XCLUSION OF ANARCHISTS.—The validity 
of that portion of the immigration act of 
March 3, 1903, which provides for the exclusion 
of anarchists, has been affirmed by Judge 
Lacombe of the United States Circuit Court. 
The case was that of an English anarchist 
named Turner, who had been detained by the 
immigration officials at New York. It was 
argued in his behalf that anarchy is a religion, 
and that to exclude an alien because he believes 
in anarchy is to violate that provision of the 
Constitution which forbids Congress to interfere 
with: the free exercise of religion. Judge 
Lacombe declined to take this view of anarchy, 
and sustained the immigration officials. 


HE CRISIS IN HuNGARY has been ended 

by a compromise in which the Liberal party 
has yielded the main point insisted on by the 
emperor, that the imperial army should not be 
disrupted by being made a bilingual force. 
Hungarian regiments will, as heretofore, receive 
their words of command in German, but Hun- 
garian officers will be transferred to Hungarian 
regiments, and the national tongue will be used 
in Hungarian military colleges. A new Hun- 
garian cabinet has been formed, with Count 
Stephen Tisza, son of ex-Premier ‘Tisza, as 
premier and minister of the interior. 


ANTO Domineo.—The revolution in Santo 
Domingo ended November 24th in the sur- 
render of the capital to the insurgents after 
several days’ bombardment. ~ President Wos y 
Gil sought refuge upon a German war-ship. 
 grewnuie DEATHS. — Hugh Stowell Scott, 
better known as Henry Seton Merriman, 
author of ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,’’ ‘‘ The Sowers,” 
‘*Barlasch of the Guard,’’ and other striking 
romances, died November 19th. —— Francis 
Marion Drake, governor of Iowa from 1896 to 
1898, and founder of Drake University at Des 
Moines, died November 20th, aged 72 
M. Pullman, D. D., pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church at Lynn, Massachusetts, since 
1885, and one of the most widely known min- 
isters of his denomination in the United States, 
died suddenly November 22d, aged 67. 
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A Holiday Hint 


KODAK 


Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 














(your WIFE CAN HAVE | 
A LIFE INCOME 


Of from $100 to $10,000 a year in 
event of your death if you in your 
earning days arrange with 


The Mutual Life 





Insurance Company of New York for such 
care and protection. How much better than 
aran- 
ind it! 


an estate or business cares is such 
teed income with $394,000,000 be 
Write to-day for informa- 
tion about ; is form of 
policy. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


Oldest in America 
Strongest in the World. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pres. 
\__—New York, N. Y. 


































If your son is of a mechanical or scientific 
bent, or if you would have him so, give him the 


Scientific 
American 


It is an_ Education in itself, su ng every 
week the latest news of wor ese eries 
and achievements in Mechanics, Electricity, 
Science, Marine and Railroad Engineering, 
Yachting, Automobiling, ete. Correspon 
ents all over the world. Fully illustrated. 
Don’t deny your son the advantages to be derived 
Srom this world-known popular publication. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1904 
and receive the papers free for the balance of 
the year. Sample copy free. Price $3.00 a Year. 


MUNN & COMPANY, 363 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Learn without ateacher, Saves time and . Attach in aminute, 
Btate ee of instrument. SPECIAL OF FER—Fingerboard and cele- 
ren DB gee ”* Self-1 

llustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known 
ment, SENT FREE if you sta‘e article wanted. Write to-day. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 122 E. 4th St., Cincinnati,0. 


For AMATEURS or 


PROFESSIONALS ; 
also Self-Educational Books 
on Amusements, Reference, 
Mechanics, etc., at popular 
prices. Send for our Illus- 
trated Book Catalogue. Sent 
FREE to any address. 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE 6 CO. 
209 E. Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


A Lambert Typewriter 
for Home and Business— 
a wireless machine—$25 


— in everything. 
, Simple, Efficient. 
Seok of Writing and Booklet free. 


LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO., 
1274 Broadway, New York. 
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You 
need a bag all veers get it 
now. Various leathers, An- 
fide, Goat, Box Calf, Horse- 
ide, etc, ¢: Varying with p rices. 
Ropeand Scre ae uded. 
Bladders best gum r. 
FINE CHRISTMAS. Grr. 
Sold direct if your desler 
hasn’t them, but ask him firs' 
Send for D& M 
Catalogue, 



























Mr. M. J. Carrenter, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad, writes us: 


**I believe the six months you so 
patiently spent teaching me tele- 
graphy were the most profitable 
I ever spent, as it afforded me 
opportunities in railroad service 
for better positions than I could 
possibly have hoped to have gained 
otherwise.’’ 

NE of the most attractive roads to business 
success to-day is the railroad, and tele- 
graphy. It not only secures a young man good 
pay, but in addition puts him in the way of advance- 
ment. We have been teaching telegraphy for 32 years, 


General Managers and Presidents, 


in this school. 


W* 
FR E E to earn boar 


road fare paid to Janesville. 


VALENTINES’ 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


and have watched our graduates advanced to positions as 
Train = 5 nae General Passenger Agents, Superintendents, 


T is a fact that nine-tenths of the great railroad officials of whom 
we read so much began as telegraph operators — many of them 
We furnish operators for many of the largest railroads. 
placed thirty-eight of our men in salaried positions during October 
this year, and furnished them free passes to travel on. 
Write to-day for our fine new book, “ The Road to Success.” Besides telling 
about telegraphy and our system of training for _— PEt My it tells how 
in Janesville, how to 
Write us to-day. 


SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
3 to 11 Milwaukee Street, Janesville, Wis. 












nish quickly, etc. CIAL.— Rail- 


It’s an opportunity. 





A PLEASANT OCCUPATION EVERY MONTH 


IN THE YEAR. 














world’s time. 


An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free upon re- 
» quest to 


>, Elgin National Watch Co., 


5 £\\\ 
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Bookk 
TENOGRAPHY = seen 
tua- 
fs "Home. 8 _. s one fete Co 
Cc. AINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
7 119 West 135th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RARY DAVIS’ 














STEREOPTICONS 
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E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 2% stl LOUIS, ‘MO. 
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— — The New Scientific Game. 
Teaches a boy to think—to calculate quick- 
ly and correctly. Promotes keen observa- 

ion—correct inference. Fuses at sight. 
Absor bingly intereaiins to a ee 


and irae 4, 
ial “Ofer this month. 
swokus, 235 Warren Ave.,Chicago 











Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by y ling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid. © cartridges required. Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 

















Cata- 
Ome Send » logue PREE 
LECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT. 
olley Cars, Freight and Wrecking 





witches, Bum , Tracks, etc. 
Also big line of Telep ones, pacers, 
Bellis, Telegrap reagents. 


m and have 


Ewing-Merkle i Co., 
Department B, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Osed by American Physicians nearly 60 years. 
Corrects heartburn, acidity; regulates the 
bowels, removes fermen ting matter and 
prepares thestomach to digest proper food, 

50c. and $1, at Druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay Street, New York 
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The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION | 


Savings 
Bank. 


HIS beautiful Bank is proving a 
great aid to Companion Workers 
in securing New Subscriptions to 
The Youth’s Companion. It is a 
beauty. Made of tin and decorated 
in gold, red and green. More fully 
described in The Companion of 
October 22d, page 500. 
On receipt of only 


The Offer. 6 cts. in stamps 


we will mail to you, post-paid, one of these 
beautiful Banks, or 3 for 12 cts. in stamps. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. J@pecamsns@my 627 Byron 
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Ce = wim 
in - - Savesmoney. Big prof- 
ST EEEEEEEEEE > b Print printing for others. 
55 Large press for book, 
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newspaper, $18. Full 
instruction sent for use 


FLASH LIGHTS, sent pre paid, 
#1.60. Motors, $1.70. Catalog Free. 
K-D ELECTRIC CO., New Canaan, Conn. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


- | Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 
Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U.S. Address Dept. AG, 


| HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chier go, Il., or Ruffalo, N.Y. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 


ELECTRIC 
The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Shortest route. 
Day- 















Write for cata. presses, 
type, etc., to factory. 


$5 PRESS the Press Co., Meriden, Ct. 
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ScIENTIFIC CRUSADE.—Last summer the 

Geographical Society of Baltimore sent to 
the Bahama Islands, in a chartered and pro- 
visioned sailing vessel, a party of explorers, 
among whom were 20 or 30 scientific investiga- 
tors, who, during two months, made a thorough 
survey of those islands, with regard to their 
geography, geology, productions, inhabitants, 
and so forth. ‘The surrounding sea was 
explored with deep-sea thermometers, seines, 
and other marine apparatus; the atmosphere 
was explored with high-flying kites; the soil 









Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heapsof fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. wo Millions Sold. 
Lf your dealer hasn’t it send us 

mail order. 


Finest train. 


To any one sending us a list Smoothest readbed. 





and its productions were tested and examined ; : ; PISTOL. RIFLE. 
; j 3 ‘ ° o erent words made re Buys Harmless | Our New Harmless 25-inch 
the health of the inhabitants was investigated £5 diff d d pon ioe Sea ne ond | Ou . 
j : ~ Higgs ’ from the lettere in Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- . Pistol, Target Nickel - Plated Ite $ 
the question of the rising or sinking of the r ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down and 8 Arrows | get “and 8 Atrows 2 
islands was looked into, and, in short, a kind the Humboldt Valley and post-paid post-paid for 


of scientific conquest was made. All this was over the wondrously beauti- ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ful Sierra Nevadas. 


To California 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. &T. A. 
- UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 





Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


with a 2-cent stamp to cover cost of 
mailing, we will forward, post-paid, a 
most useful and ingenious pocket novelty 
called the Triplet, a key-ring, letter-opener, 
paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, 
and an article that every man and boy will 
find many uses for every day. 








the consent and assist- 
ance of the local gov- 
ernment. 


SEND NO MONEY. 


Mention this and 


send us your ame nd 

« SB yC atl am _ 8 
address distinctly writ- ae 
ten, also name of your ~ — - 
nearest express office, and we \ ~ 
will send free, to examine, Cc 
this Magnificent Ladies’ Neck , 
Scarf, made of finest quality 
Prench Black Lynx. The Scarf 
has six (6) large full tails 
twelve (12) inches long, 
measures about 54 inches 
(including the tails), is 
six (6) inches wide in 
back and fastens with 













EACHING CHIM- 
PANZEES.—In the 
New York Zodlogical 
Park considerable at- 
tention is given to the 
training of chimpan- 

















What is Said of the Triplet. 


fi 











» 3° mes and orang-utans. 
== These animals, it is 
said, seem to be partic- 
ularly susceptible to teaching, and the methods 
employed with them resemble those used with 
untaught children. Coaxing and perseverance 
are the two strongest and most effective aids 
in their education. 





ACHINERY LOWERS Cost.—At a recent 
eonvention representing iron interests in 
Germany, Herr Macco presented the results of 
a technical investigation of American and 
German iron and coal production. He showed 
that during the last 11 years the average 
productive capacity of American mines, per 
man and per day, has increased more than 25 
per cent., while in Germany it has, if any- 
thing, diminished. This difference he attributed 
to the increased use in America of coal-cutting 
machinery. Although wages are higher in 
America, coal is cheaper. Iron ore is also 
cheaper in America, partly as a result of the 
use of more labor-saving machinery here. 
IpDE-Door CArs.—A new type of side-door 
passenger-car has recently been put into use 
for suburban traffic on the Iinois Central 
Railroad. ‘There are 12 sliding doors on each 
side of the ear, every door being opposite to a 
section of eight seats running crosswise, with 
id f sth aisles on each side 
just within the doors, 
running the entire 
- length of the car. The 
opening and shutting 
of the doors are ef- 
fected by mechanism 
e concealed in the side 
walls, and under the control of the trainman in 
charge of the car. The doors can be opened 
or closed all together or separately, as may be 
desired. It is claimed for the new cars that 
they prevent crowding of passengers on the 
waiting platforms, while they can be loaded 
and unloaded with great rapidity. Their carry- 
ing capacity is also greater than that of th 
standard end-door car. : 
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o Founp A FAMILY oF Grants.—The 

late Monsieur de Pierrecourt of Rouen, 
France, was a man who probably would have 
pleased Frederick the Great, the lover of tall 
soldiers. So much confidence had he in scien- 
tific breeding as a means of improving the 
physical stature of mankind that he bequeathed 
his entire fortune to the city of Rouen to be 
used in founding a family of giants. But evi- 
dently the city officials did not understand the 
testator’s proposed methods, and could see no 
way to carry out his wishes, for they applied 
to the Council of State in Paris for advice, and 
that body recently decided that no attempt 
could be made to breed giants under Monsieur 
de Pierrecourt’s will. But the sum of $160,000 
was awarded to the city of Rouen to found 
some useful institution, and the rest of the 
estate was handed back to the natural heirs. 


NDERWORLD EXPLORATION.— Prof. W. 

W. Watts, the English geologist, strongly 
advocates a new geological survey of England, 
which shall do as much to make known the 
subterranean world there as existing surveys 
have done to make known that which lies on 
and near the surface. This demand grows out 
of the ever-recurring question of the approach- 
ing exhaustion of the British coal-fields. Pro- 
fessor Watts says that there is still an area of 
concealed coal-fields left, possibly at least as 
large and productive as those already explored, 
but to develop them work will have to be done 
at a depth of thousands instead of hundreds of 
feet. The first step must be systematic and 
detailed exploration of these invisible fields 
under the guidance of scientific principles. 
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“TI would not take a dollar for the Triplet. It 
saved me a very serious accident two days ago.” — 
Rotuun W. Mutrorp, Lebanon, O. 

“The Triplet has become like my pocket-knife, 
or watch or pencil—a necessity, and I would not 
care to be without it."’— James F. McCarriar, 
Baltimore, Md. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 41, Glastonbury, Conn. 
FREE —Triail Sample of Williams’ Shaving 


Only Towel Worth a Name. 












a handsome nec 
chain. Remember, you 
run norisk whatever. | }/ 
We send the Scarf to 
your nearest express | 
office, all charges 
prepaid by us. 

¥ can examine 
it, it on, and if 
yous on’t think 
t as good as 
you can buy 
from. your lo- 
eal dealer for 
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Soap for 2-cent stamp to pay postage. 

















AMERIC. 
At Armour Institute of Technology, 


ay gy ny ee ne 
To demonstrate 


P EC I A « the thorough- 


ness of our instruction we wi 

send to every reader of The 
—— Companion, for two 
2-cént stam ps to cover postage, 
and the names of two friends 
interested in Drawing, aspeci- 
men copy of our “ First Book 
on Mechanical Drawing,” No. 
by Irvin Kenison, 8. B. 


Drawing, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. This valuable work 
takes up the subjects of_In- 
struments and Materials, Let- 
tering, Alphabets, Methods 
of “Laying Out” Drawings, 
Fenciling. nking, ete., in a 
practical manner. 

With each text-book will be sent 
(free) a comprehensive Bulletin 

200 nages giving in detail sixty- 
three full and special courses in 
Engineering and Architecture. 
AN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Egyptian long fiber cotton— pure 
i Surface is wapby. as 
this 


a 


w me 
shown in the background o 
“a 


d.” The nubs are in the cotton 
yarn 7 weaving. They ab- 


sorb water like 
AMILLION LITTLE SPONGES. 


Rough enough to produce exhila- 
rating friction, yet not too harsh. 
Outwears any other towel ever produced. 

Rubdry, Jr., 25c. Rubdry 0, 35c. 
Rubdry, A, 50c. Rubdry B, 75c. 
The best stores sell it —The best people 
use it—If not for sale in your town 
drop us a postal and a Towel will be 


SENT ON TRIAL, POST-PAID. 
After trying it a month pay us if you 
like it, return it if you don’t. Send for 
Booklet, ‘*The Tate of a Towel.’’ 
WACHUSETT MILLS, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Nabisco Sugar Wafers are particularly pleasing 
to the palate of the epicure. A Fairy Sandwich 
of delicately flavored cream encrusted between 
two strips of indescribable lightness. 


The flavors most in favor are Cherry, Orange, 
Lemon, Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry, 


Raspberry or Mint. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Copyright 1903 
National Biscuit Company. 
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$5, allyou have ‘| 
to do is to re- 
fuse it, and the 
agent will return 
it to us without a 
cent of expense to 
you. Ifyou it, pay 
the agent only $1.95, 
not one cent more, and you will have the greatest 
bargain you ever saw. 


The Du Barry Scarf only $1.95. 
We are these Searfs at this price in order to 
introduce our new and complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of Trimmed Hats, Millinery, Furs, Shoes, 
Corsets and Ladies’ Wearing Apparel, sent free 
“pe application. If there is no express office conve- 
nient to you, we will send the Scarf by mail, post- 
age paid, for $1.%, and will cheerfully refund the 
money if you are not satisfied with your purchase. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY COMPANY, 


298-300 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ii. 






















@y What perplexities does 

Christmas time present! 
No one is too old or too young 
to be remembered at this season. I 
can simplify matters for you greatly. 
If you are in doubt as to what to 
, and want to give something that 


buy 
will be a lasting reminder of the giver for 
many years, select a Parker Lucky Curve 
itis an untold comfort to all who write, 
whether it is used once or 365 times a 


year. It is a present which will be 
appreciated by every one who writes 


PRICES: 

No. 1. $1.50. A splendid Pen for little 
money. 

Nos. 18 or 018. @2.00. A larger and 
better Pen. Screw Joint or Jointless. 

Noa. 20 or 020. $2.50. No better 
at any price; a most popular Pen. 
Joint or Jointless. 


juality 
Screw 


No. 023. Hexagon, $3.00. Wil! not roll 
from desk. 

Nos. 024 or 24. Screw Joint or Jointiess. 
Large size Pen, 64.00. Father, brother or 
any gentleman would consider this Pen a 

ure. 


No. 25. .00. Larger than No. 24. 
Holds lots of ink. 
io. 6. Gold Band, $3.00. Distinctively 
a lady's Pen. 
No. 11, Gold-covered barrel, $6.00. 
Very handsome. 
io. 12. Pearland Gold. $6.00, Makes 
a Reubia and dainty present to either lady 
or gentleman. 
lo. 30, Full gold cover Frige 010.90, 
poentital and feh enough to 
down as an heirloom. 


No. 40. Price $20.00, Positively the 
most ificent-looking Pen ever made. 
Engrav ld-covered ca nd barre), 
Space for engravin name of 


r 
owner in the center of the barrel. (Thisalso 


applies to No. 30.) 


The f ing are all lly fine goods. 
My catalogue shows engravings of all these 
styles as well as others. May I not mall ye 

copy and at the same time give you the 

e dealers who 





dosen er Pens for Christmas vresents. 
Kindly write me to-day. 


GEO. S. PARKER, The Parker Pen Co., 
80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
















































A variety of 
colors, stripes and 
For Women. 


For 
with triple-strength leg, heel and 
toe. Most popular with children 


and mothers who buy. No. 719 is 
our part-wool stocking for boys. 








styles, in aay black, fancy 
lace knit for low shoes. 


In all the variety 
perhaps none is so 
as our special No. 99 black. 


Children. 7:.2movs,Ne: 













size, etc. 
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[CRKINGS FOR THE FAMILY J¢> / 


For Christmas. 
get for Christmas, make up an order 
tor the family, and send to us “°- 
can’t get beautiful, serviceable, fa 

priced “IRON CL. 
dealer. Tell us just what you want, 


25 cents per pair (4 pairs $1.00). 


COOPER, WELLS &CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Makers of 25-cent “IRON CLADS”’ for 
Men, Women and Children. 





‘Whatever 
else you 
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We send, post-paid, for 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although cient pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

he year. 














Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by pe the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 


HEN a child has reached the 
age of four or five years 
it will be found, in most 
American homes, eating at 
the table with adults and 
sharing their food. It is 
then time for the parents 
to consider rules of diet 
for the child which shall 
recognize the coexistence 

of a growing body and an undeveloped digestive 

system. 

In the first place it is reasonably plain that 
children should not have their heartiest meal at 
night. It is probable that they will have just 
finished their hardest playing. Their nerves are 
fatigued, and the conditions for good digestion 
are not likely to be present. Their hunger must, 
of course, be satisfied, but not with the heavier 
foods. They will soon be asleep, and whatever 
influence sleep has on digestion, a stomach full of 
milk, for example, is less likely to cause trouble 
than one full of hearty mixed food. 

The amount of food that children will take 
varies so much with individuals that appetite 
must of necessity be the principal guide. The 
system alone knows how much it has wasted, 
how much it has built. Why, then, should it not 
measure its own requirements? A child should 
have all it wants, even though it may seem vora- 
cious at times, and even though, judging by the 
variable quantity of food eaten, the appetite may 
seem capricious. But this law is to be adopted 
with one important proviso: that the child be not 
allowed to bolt its food. The violation of this 
rule is responsible for more digestive disturbances 
than quantity or even quality. 

Shall the child be allowed to eat between meals? 
Yes; by all nieans if the food given is plain, and if 
a suitable interval is to elapse before the next 
regular meal. Here again appetite must be the 
guide, for there is no sure and definite measure 
of those interval processes which constitute the 
mystery of growth. The amount that was suffi- 
cient to-day noon may not be enough to-morrow. 

Soe with children’s likes and dislikes, provided 
they are confined within reasonable bounds of 
wholesomeness, and whims have not been arti- 
ficially encouraged. What the child likes and 
craves it will usually digest; what it dislikes will 
disagree with it. Few children like fat, although 
nearly all like butter. Foods rich in fat, such as 
gravies, notoriously disagree. It is foolish to 
urge children to eat them. 

Of sweets the opposite is true. Children crave 
them because their system demands them. They 
should have them in reasonable quantity, but 
not in the form of complex confections at all 
hours of the day, or at the expense of other food. 
Rather let them be given at meal-times, and in the 
simple form of sugar, sirup or molasses, or good 
preserves. 





CHINESE EXAMINATIONS. 


apg in the East is held in great esteem, and 
a scholar is a marked and privileged man. 
The pride of Dartmouth in Webster or of Harvard 
in Lowell is not comparable to that bestowed 
upon successful scholar-mandarins in China. In 
“The Educational Conquest of the Far East” Mr. 
R. E. Lewis describes a typical literary center, 
Kan Chou Fu, where students go for their exami- 
nations. Here the Confucian system is in its 
primal condition. 

The opening of an examination presents a 
brilliant scene. The approaches to the great 
enclosure, the main red hall, and the decorated 
platform are lighted with red and yellow lanterns 
swung from post to post. The doors are thrown 
open at midnight, and two thousand candidates, 
dressed in the long blue robes of the scholar, 
march in and take seats at the benches. 

The literary chancellor of the province in silken 
magnificence, attended by secretaries, takes his 
seat on the platform under the canopy. The 
policemen take their posts, the doors are closed, 
and the “text” from the classics is ar d. 

The students sit on long, narrow settees, and 
must keep their hands on the writing-boards, for 
a man may be expelled from the examination hall 
if he is caught fingering his clothing. Neverthe- 
less, the dullard and the cheap youth are not 
wanting. They often try to conceal “cribs” in 
the braid of their queues, and in seams of their 
garments, and in their shoes. But as the “text” 
selected by the chancellor is not known until it 
is announced, and as the student must forthwith 
begin to write his essay under the eye of the 
examiner and his lieutenants, cheating is difficult, 
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The two thousand men who took their seats on 
this first midnight are sounded out by the big 
drum at six in the afternoon. Thus they are 
given eighteen hours to complete their essays. 
They are allowed to bring into the hall only light 
confectionery, although tea is passed often; but 
they are expected to work and not to eat. They 
are allowed the following six hours from sunset 
till midnight for rest, and then the same men 
assemble for the second trial. On the third night 
the two thousand, or those who are thought fit, 
make their third effort. With the third period 
the examination is ended, and the student left to 
his own devices, while a second set of two thou- 
sand men enters on the three days’ ordeal. This 
process goes on until all the men have shown 
their literary capacity. 

There is much anxiety, and every one is on the 
qui vive until the fateful list of two hundred is 
posted at the entrance. There is grief in nine 
thousand eight hundred homes, but in the towns 
where the successful two hundred live there is 
feasting and much family pride; the holder of a 
degree is a hero at home. 


FASHION HINT FOR MOTHER. 


‘¢7 don’t pay much attention to hats,” said Mr. 

Nason to his wife, “but I saw one on the 
train to-day that was very tasteful and becoming; 
and I thought to myself, ‘I'll tell Sally about that 
hat, and perhaps she’ll have one like it.’ ” 


“Now describe it, Cyrus,” said Mrs. Nason, her 
rubicund face alight with interest and pleasure. 
“Since the girls married and went off there’s 
been nobody ay much attention to my hats.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Nason, slowly, “’twas a kind 
of a curious shape, very large, and flat on the 
crown, except that there was some sort of 
bunches sticking up here and there. The brim 
was wide and kind of floppy on one side, and the 
other side was tied back some way in two places 
with some searlet ribbon. I guess, come to think 
of it, twas what you’d call mage Then there 
were flowers springing round the brim in different 

laces, white and pink, and some sprays of green 
eaves that fell over the edge—and I recollect 
seeing some berries here and there. 

“But the best thing of all was a large white 
bow that waved around ; it looked so—so careless 
and easy.’ It just 23 the finishing touch.” 

“T should think it would have,” and Mrs. 
Nason’s tone was dry enough to dishearten a less 
enthusiastic person. “How old should you say 
the woman was?” 

“Oh, she wasn’t exactly a woman—didn’t happen 
to be—the one who had it on,” said Mr. Nason, 
ingenuously. “She was—well—she might have 
been fifteen, maybe.” 


* & 


A CEREAL STORY. 


he refreshing part of a story which the New 

York Times recounts is not the stupidity of 
man in his domestic aspect. The particular man 
concerned is an actor whose wife—an actress—is 
an earnest advocate of the theory that food should 
fit the consumer rather than the reverse. Conse- 
quently there are periods when milk flows inces- 
santly through the household menu. Again it is 
hot water, and at other times nuts, fruits and 
grains alone are relied upon to nourish genius to 
its finest flower. 


Once, in the grain age, the wife was called away 
to a rehearsal that was likely to last well into the 
afternoon. She told her husband that he would 
have to eet his own luncheon, and he cheerfully 
consented to do it. 

“I had a fine meal on your new cereal,” he said, 
when she returned. 

“What do you mean?” 
any new cereal in the house. 

“Why, that nutty sort of stuff you left on the 
dining-room table.’ 

The wife sat down suddenly. 
up my window-garden!” she wailed. 
petunia, nasturtium and pansy seeds!” 


she inquired. “Thaven’t 


“You’ve eaten 
“All my 


* © 


RETURNING THE ENEMY’S SHOT. 


TT colored boys of Washington, one large, the 
other small, had become involved in a mis- 
understanding, and the big bully was pouring 
out the vials of his wrath upon the little chap in 
all the abusive epithets he had ever heard, and 
some that were manufactured especially for the 
occasion. 


His small antagonist, meanwhile, was standing 
came in front of him, with his grimy hands nang 
ing idly by his side, and his eyes fixed upon his 
opponent with a curious expression of reserved 
power, and he seemed to be gloating over every 
word, as if it were a personal compliment. 

Finally, when the large iy | h 
vocabulary and his breath at the 
little black mite delivered himself in the gravest 
and most perfectly unexcited tones after this 
fashion : 

“All dem t’ings wha’ you say I is, you is ’em.”’ 


* ©¢ 


AN OPPORTUNIST. 


he late Prof. 0. C. Marsh, who for many 

years occupied the chair of paleontology at 
Yale, and who at his death left a scientific col- 
lection of great value to the university, used to 
delight in telling the following story: 


One morning he was walking down a New Haven 
street when he met a negro driving a horse which 
had a curiously malformed hoof. 

“When your horse dies,” said the professor to 
the old darky, “I will give you three dollars for 
that hoof if you will cut it off and bring it to me.” 

“Very well, sah,” was the reply, and horse and 
driver disappeared. 

Two hours later, when the professor reached 
home, he found the negro, who had been impa- 
tiently awaiting him for an hour. Handing a 
carefully wares package to the professor, the 
darky said, “De hoss is daid, sah.” 


® © 
MORE NEWSPAPER YARNS. 


“7 Jere’s a curious item, Joshua!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lemington, spreading out the Billeville 

Mirror inher ample lap. “The Nellie E. Williams 
of Gloucester reports that she saw two whales, a 
cow and a calf, floating off Cape Cod the day 
before yesterday.” 

“Well, ma,” replied old Mr. Lemington, “what's 
the matter with that?” 

“Why, it’s all right about the two whales, 
Joshua; but what bothers me is how the cow and 
the calf got way out there.” 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


METAL DOLL HEADS. 


Combine Durability of Metal with 
Beauty of Bisque, and do not break. 
Ask your dealer or write for free 
a.Vi 1 a —— to 
° scher '0., Novelty Dept. - 
pas Wen nee? Newvore” © 
None genuine without our trade-mark, “ MINERVA.” 
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Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch 
Stores. All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and Jackets 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


$8 to $40. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 


LTHOUGH all 
of our garments 
are made to or- 

der, our prices are 
lower than are 
usually asked in 
retail stdres for 
ready-made suits of 
equal quality. 

WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 
To those who have 
never patronized 
us, our ability to 


make perfect -fit- 
ting garments from 

















measurements sent 
us by mail seems 
almost impossible, 
but our fifteen 
ears’ experience 
as resulted in the 
adoption of a suc- 
oar. system ex- 

clusive 
KNO 


our Own. 

\W WE CAN 
FIT YOU, but if any- 

send 


we ou 
is not entirely satis- 











money. You take no 
risk whatever, as we guarantee style, quality 
fit and weekmanehip. All we ask is a 
order, as new purchasers almost invariably 
become our regular patrons. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 




















Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40. 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to 

Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35 
Travelling Dresses, $10.00 to $35. 





We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 
Write us fully; your letters will be answered 
y women of taste and experience, who will 
you desire, aid you in selecting st; 
materials. en you send us an or er, the 
will look after it while it is in the cutter’s an 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same Care 
and attention that it would have if it were 
made under your personal supervision. 
Catalogue anda large assortment of the new- 
est samples will be sent free by return mail 
at of the United States. Ask for 
CATALOGUE No. 48. Mention whether 
you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and 
about the colors you desire, and we wil? send 
a full line of exactly what you wish. 
*% 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years. 
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A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 


N 
I dials illustrating the popular sports. 


Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Niue different dials to choose from. 

FULLY GUARANTEED. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


New England Watch Co. 


OFFICES: 
NEw YorK City: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bldg. 

















“ONETT A” 


Pat. Apr. 25, 1898. 
ELASTIC 


RIBBED Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en- 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 
SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 





ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 





















IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Send for one and you will want more to give your friends for Christmas 
Now ready to mal PRICE 10 CENTS = Stamps or coin 
Address JOHN CARLE & SONS, Department Y, 153 Water Street, New York City j J 
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THE BEST 


FOOD 


FOR 


BABIES AND INVALIDS 


ISSUES THE BEST 


CALENDAR 


FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 
Picture shows calendar greatly reduced 
Actual size 7 x 10 inches 


3 engnte, cane of chemning, teby bests, 
magnibcently reproduced im 12 coloss in 
atte Gal Unseen gultioan. ane 
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delicious dentifrice 








[ fyou wish for teeth 


that rival in 
snowy whiteness 
the mistletoe 
berries, use the 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


he new British ambassador to the United | 
States, Sir Henry Mortimer Durand, is 
fifty-three years of age. Heentered the Bengal 
civil service at the age of twenty-three. For | 
ten years he was foreign secretary to the Viceroy 
of India. From 1894 to 1900 he was the 
minister at Teheran, Persia, and in 1900 he 
was advanced to an ambassadorship and sent 
to Madrid. He comes to the United States 
with a large experience of the world, with a 
full training for the duties he is to assume, 
and with a reputation for the traits of character 
which Americans admire. 
It will be remembered that Sir Henry suc- 





ceeds Sir Michael Henry Herbert, whose | 
appointment to Washifgton in June, 1902, 


was highly popular in this country, but who 
died at Davos-Platz, Switzerland, September 
30th of the present year, having thus held the 
appointment less than sixteen months. 


T™ white horses are wintered at a farm in| 
Hinsdale, Massachusetts. They represent | 
a rich New Yorker’s fad, carried on for a| 
good many years—the production of a pure | 

white colt. It is asserted that such a colt has | 

never been born, that colored hairs are always | 

to be found on colts called ‘‘ white,’’ and that 

by age only do such animals become white. 

But the experimenter believes that by breeding 

to the whitest horses that can be procured his 

eyes will finally be gladdened by the sight of 

a spotless colt. 


woman who lives in a country town in 
Maine recently received a letter from a 
brother, in California, who had not been heard 
from before for thirty years. His family 
had supposed that he was dead, but he had 
merely been having ‘‘experiences,’’ which he 


had survived, and by which he had gained | r 
it is something like the |} 


wealth. Probably 
prodigal son impulse which prompts men thus 
to reveal themselves after many years, and it 
is not lightly to be spoken of, whatever it is. 
But their money does not make up for the pain 
their friends have suffered, and they themselves 
can never replace those precious memories of 
home and loved ones that the years should 
have yielded. 


“Tt never rains but it pours,” yet seldom 

does a town come in for such a deluge of 
benefactions as that which Greenwich, Connect- 
icut, is experiencing. A summer resident | 
who had already erected one memorial school- 
house is now putting up another. A rich 
woman has offered to give a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building if a certain 
number of citizens express a wish for it. 
Another millionaire is arranging to present a 
public park at Mead’s Point, on the water- 
front, and still others have promised the town 
a new academy and a high-school building. 
Happy Greenwich, which, when she does not 
see what she wants, has not even to ask for 
it, but only to cast an expressive glance at 
an eligible location! Life should be pleasant | 
within her borders, and taxes should be low. | 


FIFTY-CENT UNDERWEAR, 


The Low Cost and Superior Quality of 
Utica Ribbed Fleece Startles the 
Knitting World. 


Thousands of people who lead outdoor lives, 
and whose occupations expose them to extremes 
of heat and cold, are giving a cordial welcome to 
the new kind of underwear that is having such 
a tremendous sale in the stores this winter. It is 
called Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 

Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear is an exact 
description of this product of the Utica Knitting 
Company. The foundation of the garment is an 
elastic rib into which the fleece is knitted. The 
fleece, which will not mat nor rumple, maintains 
comfort and equable warmth. The elasticity, 
which it never loses, makes the garment follow 
every curve of the form. 

This elastic quality of Utica Ribbed Fleece 
Underwear also affords ventilation, prevents 
shrinking, and enables it to go through the wash 
with shape and size unchanged. 

These features make the fabric very serviceable 
for women’s garments. Now bending over a hot 
stove, now in the cold yardor cellar, few are more 
exposed to changes of temperature than the busy 
housewife. It is safe to say that no underwear 
has ever been devised that is better adapted to 
the needs of women who are subject to such 
exposure. 

Women’s garments are well cut, tastefully 
trimmed, close-fitting and of full length. Men’s 
garments are a revelation in comfort to men who 
wear them for the first time. Both are sold at 
fifty cents a garment. 

Children’s vests and pants and union suits 
are extra strong in the seams 
and joints, and very service- 
able. Price twenty-five cents 
a separate garment; union 
suits fifty cents. 

Utica Ribbed Fleece, the 
trade-mark, is sewed on every 
garment. 
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| [Ox of the best-known makers of silverware says: 
“We have tried for 30 years to produce what you 
have designed—a perfect olive spoon and pickle fork.” 





COMPANION. 





( THE YOUTH’S 
BOSTON Institute and_Train- 


ing School. STAMMERERS’ 128 Tremont St. Boston. 
THE SUBWAY PUZZLE. Send 10c. and get one 


by return mail. For 
qouns am and old. 
y Puzzle 





> best for years. Agents Wanted. 
, Room 10, 52 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


For Xmas. Large, choice assorted boxes. Some- 
thing fine for presents, schools, ete. We have it 
freshly picked. Large box sent pre paid to any ad- 
ress for 50 cts. Order now. Agents wanted. 

woM. wor & BRO., East New Market, Md. 


n Inexpensive Christmas Gift. 
THE “ROYAL GARMENT HANGER 


—_— and folds 18 inches to 61-2. 








* Nickel Plated. Booklet for Postal. 
By Mail, 25 cts. 

So ROYAL MFG. CO., 
Concord, N. H. 








MY SITUATION 


With HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS was ob- 
tained for me by Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand.—G. E. CASWELL, Cochituate. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 











PATENTED. 


Ideal Olive Spoon and Pickle Fork 


Removes olives or pickles from any shaped jar = 
out amark, Beautiful, practical, graceful. The be: 
of silver plate, more lasting than sterling. Ev ouaeie 
praises it. Send now and settle the gift question. 
Sent post-paid, boxed, 50 Cents. 
In Beautiful Satin-lined Case, 75 Cents. 
| IDEAL MPG. CO., ee H, Middleboro, Mass. } 











I am“the © 
Toffee King \ 


of England. You don’t allow Kings in 
America, but you have given me and my 
Toffee a right royal reception. And at least 
I can be a President here and preside over 
your candy needs. 

In my own country I stand for three great 
principles in Toffee-making. These are 
purity, wholesomeness and economy. My 
reputation rests upon these three qualities. 

In the TS making, handling and 
shipping of my Toffee absolute purity and 
cleanliness are essentials. The selection 
of the materials by myself guarantees their 
excellence—their positive healthiness. And 
because I manufacture vast quantities I 
am enabled to give to the public the best 
Toffee at the lowest price. 

I only ask you to try my Toffee once. You 
will buy it for your own sake afterward, 
and you will tell your friends of its excel- 
lence. 


‘*The Completeness of Sweetness.’’ 


MACKINTOSH’S 








EXTRA CREAM 


Toffee. 


The purest and most delicious candy made. 
Just being introduced into this country. 


_ Order from your confectioner. He can get 
it for you if you insist. 


Pees 
A 4-lb. family tin sent by mail, 
charges prepaid, for $1.60. 





A Sample Package sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


LAMONT, CORLISS @& CoO., 
78 Hudson St., New York. 
(DEALERS SUPPLIED THROUGH THEM.) 





BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED | 


to take orders for a wonderful little kitchen utensil. 
Send 2-cent stamp for free — to take orders from 
and fullinformation. A good chance to make money. 
Address . George L. Perin, 19 Moreland 8t., Roxb Mass. 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has property to ==" 
— ought to know about “DRAGON” 
large ad.in Aug. 13th issue. 
ite oond Pal infor santie m Pres. PORTLAND 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 


Your Christmas Goose 


Should be flavored with 


Bell's Spiced Seasoning 


It whets the appetite of the connois- 
seur, delights the cook, relieves the 
chef, and pleases the housekeeper 
because it is pure and sure, tried and 
true, uniform and delicious for flavor- 
ing dressings for turkey, chicken, 
meats, fowl, game, and all spiced 
dishes. Made of the granulated leaves 
of sweet herbs and choice spices. 


A SAMPLE FREE 


to any woman sending the name of 
her grocer, if he does not sell Bell’s 
Spiced Seasoning, or for 10 
cents booklet of recipes and can con- 
taining enough to flavor the dressing | 
for one hundred pounds of meat 
or poultry. 


The William G. Bell Company 
Commercial 8t., Boston, Mass, 

SOUVENIR we will send you 
10 of our Artistic 


Solar Art-Print Postal Cards. 
New York City, Washington, Niagara Falls, 



































Send 25c. silver, 





Assorted views, § | 


Boston. Also our Catalogue of 1,500 views. 


POSTAL 


photos, and are made by a new process. 


not 
tones, but 
platinum 


These cards are 


cheap half- 





equal to 


You will be delighted with the samples. 


CARDS 
=> | 
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Massage Bath Brush with Hollow 
Teeth—suction cups. Adjustable 
hand strap. Develops strength, 
creates appetite, promotes nu- 
trition,soothesthe nerves,clears 
the skin and sees piive the 
ambitio! well. VITA BRUSH 
with extension strap complete 
in neat sponge bag, 

From dealers or by afl if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 


Flexibiy, Rubber GoodsCo., 


jinsted, Conn. A 


Start a collection at once. 


NATIONAL ART VIEWS CO. 


396 Broadway, New York City. 
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‘ ‘ 
Marvelli Macaroni 
pleapes the little folks. It can be eaten 
reely. It contains more nourishment than 
any other food. Best of all, it tastes so good! 
The Air-Tight Packages 
are germ-proof, and retain the flavor and 
protect it from dust and moisture. Itis the 

deal food. 

“Sixty Ways to Cook Macaroni” 
is the title of our booklet, edited by Mrs. 8. 
T. Rorer. It is free to all sending name and 
address with grocer’s name. 


The Marvelli Go., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 





as to the quality of pictures made with a 


KORONA Camera 


GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 748 So. Clinton Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











MOZEEARE 
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When in search of heaith 
Come Here and rest for mind and body 
Your physician will agree 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellisville, 


rhrough Pullman Car Ser 
oklet fre 


N.Y. 





~Switz erland 


(— Zhe tome of Ny 


PETERS 


THE ORIGINAL 


MILK CHOCOLATE. 


The creamy and peculiarly smooth 
quality of this Eating Chocolate, 
with its great sustaining proper 








ties, makes it most desirable for 
all who like a nourishing and 
palatable confection. Easy to 
digest. Does not create thirst. 


FOR EATING ONLY. 
It is the original Milk Choco- 


late — invented by Mr. D. Peter. 
Made of the purest chocolate, 
blended with finest fresh Swiss 
milk, containing all its cream. 


Each piece hermetically sealed in 
tin-foil, keeping it perfectly fresh. 
See that you get Peter’s—other 
brands are imitations. 

FREE SAMPLE 


and interesting tlustrated boo rklet, 


“Ascension of Mont Blanc, 
sent upon request. 
Lamont, Corliss @ Co., Agts., 
78 Hudson St., New York. 



































Don’t Throw Coal 
Away, 


NO DIRT. 






but run the ashes 
through 





Fits flour or 
iron barrel. 


A few turns 
do the work. 

The cinders are 
excellent for bank- 
ing fires at night 
and prevent danger from coal-gas. 


If not found at hardware stores, postal us for Cata. P. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 































Show 
this to 
you 

Dealer 









Insist upon gettin 
“G6 the X-RAY Stove Polish. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes, X-RAY 
gives a guiek, brilliant lustre, and 
does not burn off, -cent st TRE yf bring 
a Sample from L AMO NT: CORI &CO., 

Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York Civ. 














Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions, 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 





Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
w8o 











